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H™ DO YOU KNOW where to drill for oil when it is tucked 
away deep beneath the surface of the earth? One 
method of helping to discover this buried treasure is by 
‘ manufacturing ’ miniature earthquakes. The explosive waves 
reflected from layers of underground rock are later interpreted 
in Anglo-Iranian’s geophysical laboratories at Kirklington 
Hall, Nottinghamshire. From the pattern of these waves it is 
possible to tell where oil is likely to be located. 


A large proportion of crude oil which Anglo-Iranian 
extracts from deep down in the earth is destined to provide fuel 
for ships. Today, more than eighty per cent. of the world’s 

sea-going shipping is powered by oil. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE 
ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP SUPER — wt Banish Pinking 
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Wuen you are considering the 
choice of an executor it is worth bearing in mind 
that he may not be required to act for quite a — 

long time. When the time does come, an individual 
executor could be prevented through age, illness or 
other circumstances beyond his control from acting as promptly as 
the dependants would wish. 

The appointment of Lloyds Bank as your executor will avoid this 
difficulty and ensure the quick and efficient administration of your 
estate. If you would like to know more about the Bank’s executor 
and trustee.services ask at any branch for the booklet describing them. _ 


Le LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests \Qo77 
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The services of E.M.G. are for all who like good records 
and good reproduction. Every approach both on musical 
and technical grounds is provided for, so that whatever 
one’s requirements, it is likely that E.M.G. can help. 

For example, there is the E.M.G. Infinitely Variable Steep 
Cuiting Filter, a very efficient, yet simple device for cufting out 
needle hiss (or whistles on radio). It costs 90]-. A leaflet is 
available. ‘The E.M.G. Monthly Letter’ (8/- for 12 issues, post | 
free) is recognised for its high and impartial standard of comment 
in. reviewing new records. There are special accessories and 
instruments; there are books and scores: the staff will be found 
helpful at all times. In fact, E.M.G. provide exactly the type 
: of service every music lover wants. 
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Marshal Tito: A Personal Assessment 


By FITZROY MACLEAN, 


F ever there was a child of the present century, of our turbu- 

lent, tumultuous, twentieth century, it is Josif Broz, who was 

born the son of a poor Croat peasant in the old Austrian 

Empire and is now better known as Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia. 

One may or may not like Tito. Many people do not. One may 
or may not like the twentieth century. Many people do not like that 
either. But I think one must admit that the two go together and 
that the former is in a way symbolical of the latter. I would go 
further: I would even say that in a sense it is rather encouraging 
that, midway through its stormy course, the twentieth century has 
thrown up this particular product. 

What I find encouraging about Tito is that he is a rebel. And 
a rebel, in these days of mass production and police states and 
monolithic systems of government, is a very healthy phenomenon. 
In one way, perhaps, it is not really very surprising that Tito should 
be a rebel. He is a Yugoslav; and the peoples of Yugoslavia have 
always been rebels. In a way—and coming from me this is a compli- 
ment—they are rather like the Scots: they are irrepressible. They 
are the most stubborn, arrogant people I have ever met. 

Tito started rebelling very early in life. As a small boy he 


rebelled, in a small way, against his mother. And got soundly . 


spanked for it, which probably did him good. In 1914, when he 
was twenty-two, the war broke out. He became a soldier, rather a 
good soldier, with a taste for making raids behind the enemy lines. 
But in the end he got a lance through his body and was taken 
prisoner by the Russians, who sent him to Siberia. Life in a prison 
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camp did not suit him, and so he escaped and made his way to 
St. Petersburg. There he found the 1917 revolution just beginning. 
A revolution was exactly the thing for Josif Broz. He joined in 
enthusiastically. By the time he returned home, three years later, 
he had married a seventeen-year-old Russian girl and was fairly 
bubbling over with revolutionary ideas. 

Within a week of getting home he had joined the newly formed 
Yugoslav Communist Party. After that it was only a question of 
time before he was wanted by the police as a dangerous revolu- 
tionary. The police caught him in the end, beat him up, and sent 
him to gaol for six years. In gaol he spent his time catching up on 
his rather neglected education. ‘It was’, he once said to me, ‘ just 
like being at a university’. When he came out, he at once went 
underground. He grew a moustache, dyed his hair red, and put on 
a pair of spectacles. From then onwards his life was one long game 
of hide-and-seek with the authorities; back and forth across the 
frontier; hairbreadth escapes; false names; false papers; false pass- 
ports: ~the life, in short, of a professional revolutionary. 

Tito made a good revolutionary. He was brave, determined, 
naturally turbulent, and, at the same time, an efficient organiser. 
In 1937 he received his reward. He was summoned to Moscow and 
appointed Secretary-General of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 
It was thus that in 1941, after the German invasion, he became 
responsible for organising resistance to the Axis forces of occupa- 
tion. The war gave Tito his chance. By the summer of 1941 the 
first Partisan detachments were operating in the forests and moun- 
tains—little bands of brave men and women, armed with sticks and 
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stones and anything else they could lay hands on. For further 
equipment they depended on what they could capture from the 
enemy. From these small beginnings the movement grew. 

I well remember my own first meeting with Tito..I had been 
dropped by parachute in a nearby valley the night before. After a 
journey through wild mountain country, we came to the ruined 
castle where the Partisans had their headquarters. A sentry chal- 
lenged us. I gave him the password and he led me through the 
crumbling walls to where a light was showing. There, sitting under 
a tree, studying a map by the light of a flickering lamp, was a sturdy, 
grey-haired man of about fifty. He was : : 
wearing a plain, dark tunic without © 
badges of any kind. A neat, spotted blue 
and white tie provided the only touch of 
colour. He got up and came forward to 
meet me. He had an interesting face, 
clean-shaven, with strong regular fea- 
tures, rather haggard, and deeply burnt 
by the sun. I noticed that he had a deter- 
mined mouth arid very alert, light blue 
eyes. He looked the sort of man who 
would not miss much. We shook hands 
and sat down. A Partisan with a red star 
in his Cap, and a captured German sub- 
machine gun slung across his back, 
brought a bottle of the local plum brandy 
and two glasses. Soon we were deep in 
conversation. 

I was to spend a year and a half with 
Tito and his Partisans. The war they 
waged was a strange one. There was no 
fixed front. The Partisans kept constantly 
on the move—attacking the enemy where 
he least expected it, and then fading back 
into the forests and mountains. If they 
were to succeed against a well-armed, 
well-equipped enemy, the Partisans had 
to retain the initiative. They also had to 
show themselves no less ruthless than 
their singularly ruthless adversary. They 
did so; and thus were able to contain 
a dozen or more enemy divisions for the best part of four years. 

“In war’, Napoleon said, ‘it is not men, but the man who 
counts ’. Tito brought to the war of resistance against the Germans 
the same qualities which had already stood him in such good stead: 
courage, realism, ruthless determination and singleness of purpose, 
resourcefulness, adaptability, and plain common sense. He imposed 
on the Partisan Movement the same merciless discipline that he 
had imposed on the Party. When there were decisions to be taken, 
he took them, took them calmly and collectedly, however precarious 
the situation. He possessed, and could inspire in those around him, 
an absolute devotion to their common cause which led them to 
count as. nothing their own lives or the lives of others. 

You did not need to have been to Moscow, as I had, to tell 
they were Communists. They made no secret of that; in fact, they 
gloried in it. But they were strangely unlike any Communists I 
had ever come across before. Tito himself showed a breadth of 
outlook, an- independence of mind, and above all, an intense 
national pride, which were hard to reconcile with one’s usual idea 
of a Moscow-trained Communist. In 1943 I wrote in a secret 
despatch to Mr. Churchill: ‘Much will depend on Tito and 
whether he sees himself in his former role of Comintern agent or 
the potential ruler of an independent Yugoslav state ’. 

That, as things turned out, was the problem that arose in acute 
form two years later, when Tito found himself, thanks to his own 
efforts, in power in Belgrade: would he or would he not take his 
orders from Moscow? The Russians thought he would. After all, 
he was their man. They had trained him and put him there in the 
first place. But human experience shapes human character. The 
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impact of events on the individual cannot altogether be left out 
of account, even when the individual happens to be a Communist. 
A good deal had happened to Tito since 1937. In company with 
his fellow-countrymen he had undergone the hazards and hardships 
of a savage, bitter war against a foreign invader. He had built up 
from nothing a-formidable military and political machine. He had 
tasted the triumph of ultimate victory. It would have been very 
surprising if he had emerged at the end of those stirring and 
strenuous years completely unchanged in outlook and stature and 
as ready as ever to take his orders from a foreign master. 

In failing to grasp this, the Russians 
made a grave psychological error. After 
what they had been through the Yugo- 
slavs had come to believe in working 
things out for themselves. There has been 
a lot of speculation as to the cause of 
Tito’s break with Moscow. But you do 
not really need to go beyond this Yugo- 
slav belief in working things out for your- 
self, this refusal to accept the Kremlin’s 
line as absolute dogma. The Soviet 
system is based first and foremost on 
authority—on the supreme and infallible 
authority of the Kremlin. And Tito was 
challenging that authority. In his own 
eyes and in western eyes, he was a Com- 
munist. But in the Kremlin’s eyes he was 
a rebel and a heretic, who had to be 
crushed before his heresy and his rebel- 
lion could spread further. 

If the Russians thought that Tito 
would wither away at the first blast of 
their displeasure, they were doomed to 
disappointment. When I went back to 
Yugoslavia shortly after his break with. 
Moscow I wondered how I should find 
him. The first thing I noticed was how 
well he.was looking. He is a man who has 
always been at his best in a Crisis, and 
the stresses and strains of recent months 
had brought out all his old fighting quali- 
ties. I had not seen him looking so fit or in such high spirits since 
the days when we were in the woods together. The scene, it is 
true, had changed. But despite his comfortable surroundings, 
despite his smartly cut summer suit and carefully chosen tie, there 
was something about Tito which left no doubt that here was a man 
who knew he was up against it, but who also had a pretty shrewd 
idea that somehow or other he was going to come out on top. 

If anything, the Russian attacks had strengthened Tito’s position. 
The issue, after all, is much the same as it was during the war: 
resistance to foreign domination, the age-old rallying cry of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia. What Tito and his followers are fighting for 
is the right to run their own country in their own way, without 
foreign interference. Not in the western way (let us have no illu- 
sions about that). Nor in Moscow’s way (that is what all the trouble 
is about). But in a way which, with typical Yugoslav pride and 
stubbornness, they are trying to work out for themselves. 

As a Conservative, I naturally do not like many things that are 
being done in Yugoslavia today. But I respect Tito for two reasons: 
for his brave fight against the Germans during the war, and_ for 
his equally resolute resistance to the Russians at the present time. 
I think it is also worth remembering this. Unlike the Russians, we 
in this country do not seek to impose our ideas on other people. 
We are ready to have friendly relations with governments whose 
political views are quite different from our own; we do not try to 
force our ideas down their throats. But I think we can hope that 
friendly visits like this and frank exchanges of Views may help to 
remove misunderstandings, and perhaps, in time, to narrow the 
ideological gap that divides us.—Home Service 
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Problems of the East German Migration 


By DOUGLAS STUART, B.B.C. 


HE people of eastern Germany are 

on the move. From all over the Soviet 

zone, from cities, towns, and hamlets, 

men, women, and children are packing 
up their personal belongings and going to west 
Berlin. In the first nine weeks of this year 
more than 70,000 refugees have crowded into 
west Berlin. This is more than five times the 
number of those who fled to the west in the ~ 
same period last year. In the past few days, 
nearly two people a minute have applied for 
asylum at west Berlin’s main reception centre. 
Overworked and harassed city officials say: 
‘We are no longer dealing with a refugee 
problem: we are battling with a migration’. 
Recently, the Chief Burgomaster of Berlin, 
Herr Reuter, described the situation facing his 
city in these words: “ We are at the beginning 
of a mass movement whose ultimate gigantic 
proportions nobody can foresee’. 

The-refugees come from every walk of life. 
They are farmers, members of the so-called 
People’s Police, doctors, lawyers, journalists, 
industrial workers, teachers, and boys and girls 
still at school or at the university. They come 
to Berlin because it is the only escape route 
still open to the west. Until last May, people from eastern Germany 
were able to cross into the Federal Republic without difficulty, but, 
after the signing of the European Defence Treaty and the contractual 
agreements to replace western Germany’s Occupation Statute, the 
east German authorities closed the frontier. It has remained closed 
ever since. 

All through this winter less than 100 people a month have managed 
to escape from eastern Germany directly into the Federal Republic. 
It is very nearly impossible to get past the 
guards who patrol the three-mile-wide 
zone of cleared land running along the 
length of the frontier. And now the east 
German authorities are putting up a 
barbed wire fence to make unauthorised 
frontier crossings still more difficult. The 
Iron Curtain has ceased to be a phrase; 
it has become a fact. With the frontier 
tightly sealed against them, therefore, the 
refugees make their way to Berlin. Until 
now,-the east German authorities have put 
few obstacles in their way. Even so, the 
majority make their flight secretly. They 
tell nobody where they are going, and 
take with them only those personal articles 
they can carry by hand. The largest group 
of those now leaving eastern Germany are 
farmers: they are being forced off the 
land by the collectivisation programme of 
the East German Government. The 
method used by the Communists is this. 
A farmer with more than twenty acres of 
land is set impossible production targets. 
Then, on various pretexts, his labourers 
are taken away from him to work on state 
farms. He finds, therefore, that he cannot 
fulfil the quota set by the authorities. He 
cannot pay his taxes and he cannot obtain 
credits from the bank. So, one night, he 
and his wife pack their bags, and with 
their children leave for west Berlin. 


A refugee family from eastern ‘(Germany in a west Berlin camp 


correspondent in western Germany 


A factory hall in west Berlin gives temporary shelter to refugees from eastern Germany 


Another group of people escaping from eastern Germany are the 
Jews. Since the New Year, 1,200 Jews, more than a third -of all those 
who, were living in -the Soviet zone, have come to west Berlin. 
Fear of another Hitler-type persecution is the main reason for 
their flight. They have heard stories of the growth of Com- 
munist-sponsored anti-Semitism in Russia and the satellite states. One 
young Jew remarked: ‘The Slansky trial in Prague and the arrest 


‘of the Russian doctors was the alarm signal for us’. 


Every refugee has his or her own story 
2 to tell. There is the industrial worker who 
was threatened with arrest unless he joined 
the Communist-dominated Socialist Unity 
Party, the most powerful political group 
in eastern Germany. There is the seven- 
teen-year-old school-girl who was asked to 
spy on her friends. There is the teacher 
who was forced to give her pupils lessons 
in political indoctrination. There is the 
mother who dared not correct the Com- 
munist views of her children in case they 
should report her to the police. There is 
the boy of. eighteen who was frightened 
that he might be called up to serve in the 
east German army, and possibly asked to 
fight against his brothers in the west. The 
over-all picture of life in eastern Germany 
is that of a people under continuous 
economic and political pressure. They are 
short of food and they are denied other 
material comforts. Consumer goods are in 
short supply, because of the need to meet 
Russia’s demands for reparations. Spiritu- 
ally, the people of eastern Germany are 
starving, too. They are forbidden to read 
western books and newspapers. They are 
also forbidden to listen to broadcasts from 
the west. Behind all these privations is the 
ever-present fear of imprisonment, or 
deportation to work in the Czechoslovak 
uranium mines or in Siberia. It is. this 
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growing fear, running like a fire through long grass, which has -given . 


the final impetus to the flight of the thousands of refugees now pouring 
into west Berlin. . 

Crossing from the eastern sector of the city into the west can still 
be done without~difficulty. Ten abreast, the refugees form a huge 
queue outside the main reception centre. Here they register their arrival. 
This is a long, wearying process lasting, at least, several hours and 
sometimes three or four days. They have to state their names, occupa- 
tions, and the addresses they have just left. Then they must undergo a 
medical examination and a police and security check. Until recently, 
however, they were certain of getting food and shelter for the night. But 
now west Berlin’s eighty-four camps are filled to overflowing. The other 
day, 1,500 people were forced to spend the night in the open. Neverthe- 
Jess, as far as is humanly possible, the Berlin authorities, with the help 
of many voluntary agencies, are trying to feed and to house all who 
come to them for shelter. Several new camps are opened every week, 
but the authorities are hard pressed to find blankets, mattresses, and 
beds for the new 
arrivals. Many are 
forced to spend their 
nights sleeping on 
straw-filled sacks on 
the concrete floors of 
a requisitioned factory 
building. The camp 
commandants are 
often at their wits’ 
end to know how to 
deal with the prob- 
lems of sanitation and 
heating. 

The Federal Gov- 
ernment is trying 
* hard to relieve the pres- 

sure of the refugees 
on Berlin. In the first 
two months of this 
year 25,000 people 
were flown to western 
Germany. British, 
French, and United 
States air companies 
are now carrying an 
average of 700 people 
out of Berlin every 
day. Very shortly, \ 
Federal officials hope to bring this figure to more than 1,000 a day. 
They say that the airlift could have been increased more rapidly if it 
had not been for the continuing bad weather of the past eight weeks. 
But the backlog of more than 50,000 refugees still in the Berlin camps 
is so great that the Federal Government has decided to ask the western 
allies to put military planes at their disposal. It is the consistent theme 

of Federal officials that the enormous refugee influx can be tackled 
oaly on an international basis. 

After a period of four to six weeks in the Berlin camps the refugees 
are flown to Hamburg, Hanover, and Frankfurt. From here, they move 
on either to relatives who are prepared to give them lodgings or to 
other camps. For the most part, men with families go to camps in 
southern Germany. Single boys and girls between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four go to camps near Bremen and Hanover. In all these 
camps there are officials of the Federal Ministry of Labour whose job 
it is to find work for the new arrivals. For the young, employment 
is not hard to get. For girls there are jobs waiting to be filled in 
factories, in offices, and in domestic service. For boys, the expanding 
industries of the Ruhr are crying out for apprentices. But for the 
older men with families it is more difficult. In some areas there is 
work but nowhere to live. Elsewhere they may find somewhere to 
live, but no job. 

_ The real difficulty is that the refugees now pouring out of eastern 

Germany into the Federal Republic are coming to a country already 
burdened with nearly 10,000 others. These are the people who fled to 
western Germany at the end of the war. They were driven from their 
homes in south-east Europe, East Prussia, and the other former German 
territories now under Polish and Czech administration. Thousands of 
these people are still living in camps. Thousands more are without jobs. 
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Refugees leaving a Pan-American Airways’ airliner at Frankfurt after being flown out from Berlin 


This hard core of refugees remains a serious problem for the Federal 
Government. In the past three and a half years the Federal authorities 
have built 350,000 houses for nearly 1,500,000 refugees. They have 
cut refugee unemployment figures by nearly a third; they have put 
more than 40,000 farmers, from Germany’s former eastern territories, 
back on the land. This programme of resettlement has cost the Federal 
Government more than £2,000,000,000. But the greater proportion of 
the Federal Republic’s 1,000,000 unemployed are refugees. In addition, 
the refugees remain-the worst housed section of western Germany’s 
population. Their discontent is growing. Last year, the camp-housed 
refugees of Schleswig-Holstein and Bavaria threatened to trek into other 
states of the Federal Republic where it seemed to them there was a 
greater chance of obtaining homes and employment. The Federal 
Government hastily announced new plans to give the refugees work and 
houses. The treks were called off. 

These are the two demands of western Germany’s stranded people: 
work and houses. The Federal authorities say that there are not 

: enough of either to go 
round. The refugees 
say that they should 
get a fairer share of 
‘what is available, and 
their demand . for 
strong and immediate 
action is reinforced 
by the arrival of thou- 
sands more refugees 
every week. This is 
the background to the 
growth of the re- 
fugees’ own political 
party. This party, ~ 
which now calls itself 
the All-German Bloc, 
was founded three 
years ago. The object 
of the bloc is to 
secure for the refugees 
a share in the reviving 
economic prosperity 
of western Germany. 
Its record is one of 
steady success. The 
party holds a key posi- 
tion in the Coalition 
Governments of three 
states, Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, and Baden-Wirttemberg. 
In these states the bloc holds eight ministerial appointments and seventy 
parliamentary seats. In the general election to be held in the Federal 
Republic this year the All-German Bloc hopes to secure not less than 
ten per cent. of all the votes cast. This would mean between thirty and 
forty seats in the Federal Parliament. 

If these hopes are fulfilled, the All-German Bloc will be in a position 
to help form a Coalition Government either of the right or of the left. 
Until now, the refugee leaders have not shown their hand. In Schleswig- 
Holstein the All-German Bloc supports the right-wing parties of the 
Federal Coalition Government. In Lower Saxony and in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg the bloc supports the main Opposition Party in the 
Federal Republic, the Social Democrats. 

The significance of the fact that a refugee party may be the arbiter 
of western Germany’s political future lies in the attitude of the 
majority of refugees in the Federal Republic. These people, who form 
a fifth of western Germany’s population, have no desire to emigrate. 
At the same time, they are finding it extremely difficult to earn a 
living. For this reason, they do not want to remain permanently in 
the Federal Republic. Essentially, what they want is to return to their 
homes in the east. 

The leaders of the Al-German Bloc are aware of these sentiments, 
which are as strong among the old refugees as among the new arrivals. 
The party’s programme, therefore, says that greater_emphasis must 
be placed on reuniting Germany than on securing the Federal Republic’s 
integration with the west. In other words, the refugees are not only 
an economic and social problem; they are also a potential political 
threat to the foreign policy of the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer. 

—General Overseas Service 
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- Strategy and the Suez Canal 


By Major-General L. O. LYNE 


HE small neck of land through which the Suez Canal was 
dug nearly 100 years ago provides not only the gateway 
between west and east but the land bridge between Asia and 
Africa. I would suggest that these two continents, with their 
vast reserves of undeveloped resources and manpower, hold the key 
to the next century of world history. The Canal Zone is the link 
between them and though it is doubtful whether the canal itself could 
be kept open in face of air attack by modern methods, this zone remains 
a vital centre of communications—communications by land and air, 
as well as by sea. From the Canal Zone base, it is possible to stretch 
forward and cover at least a part of the oil resources of the Middle 
East. It is indeed not only ideal as a base; it also has a strategical 
importance of its own, unequalled in the Middle East. ; 


Preparation for ‘All Possibilities 

Strategically, our thoughts today inevitably turn to the possibility 
of an attack by Russia—whatever change of heart the new regime 
there may bring. Most thinking men certainly do not regard a third 
world war as inevitable, but if we are to prevent one, we must be 
prepared to meet all possibilities. To face up to the dangers is certainly 
not war-mongering. It is only plain common sense. 

The Middle East offers a glittering prize. The oil resources of the 
area are almost unlimited. An advance here would put Russian forces 
on the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, and would sever at once 
our communications with the Far East. That would be a disaster for 
the Commonwealth. From the Communist point of view, it would 
also have another great advantage. They would not be invading a 
highly industrialised area like western Europe, and so their armies 
would not be faced immediately with the visible evidence of a much 
higher standard of living. You must always bear this in mind when 
thinking about what the Russians might do. Many of us remember 
the partial breakdown of discipline in the Red Army in Berlin, in 
the early summer of 1945. I am sure this was largely brought about 
by the sight of the comparative fleshpots that even a battle-scarred 
and starving Berlin could offer a Russian soldier. 

In two world wars the Mediterranean has played a dominant part 
in our strategy. In the first one, we held command of it throughout, 
though the Turks in Gallipoli and Palestine were a continual threat 
to our position until 1917; at one period, indeed, they even reached 
and cut the canal. In the recent war, we lost our grip when Italy 
entered the ring. That meant an immense drain on our resources. 
We lost many ships to keep Malta provisioned and equipped; and a 
great deal more shipping was tied up because we had to route all 
reinforcements for Egypt and the Far East via South Africa. All this 
was directly responsible for delaying the Second Front. 

Remember, too, that in both world wars it was not only British 
troops who fought in this theatre. In both cases the Commonwealth 
played a leading part. The Australians were at Gallipoli. They, together 
with New Zealand and Indian troops, did great service in Palestine 
under General Allenby in the first world war, and we all know what 
the Commonwealth troops did in the Western Desert. If the Canal 
Zone is important to the United Kingdom, it is certainly equally so to 
the rest of the Commonwealth. 

So British Commonwealth strategy must always aim at keeping the 
Mediterranean open to our shipping and the canal free of interference. 
Indeed, it is of concern not only to us but to all free nations. Can 
this object be attained through the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
as at present constituted? Nato has now extended its right flank to 
include Greece and Turkey, but even so there is a dangerous gap— 
the approaches through Asia Minor to the canal. Through this gap, 
Russia could pour her armies into Iran and Iraq; she could reach the 
sea and threaten Africa. Any further extension eastward of the Nato 
forces would have to make use of bases in Arab countries if they were 
to have any effect. I do not think this is practical politics today in 
view of the rise of Arab nationalism and their dislike of any foreign 
interference. 


Yet that gap must be filled. In any future war Africa would have a 
double importance for us. Africa offers us not only reserves of material 
and man-power but also the firm base from which to hit back. Suppose 
our armies were forced to retreat at first in western Europe. If that 
happened, it is from the Middle East base that the air offensive against 
Russia could most successfully be carried out. We need this base, there- 
fore, not only to protect Africa ‘from attack and invasion but also for 
counter-attack if necessary. : 

Are there alternative sites? What are the requirements of a modern 
military base? It must have first-class communications, powerful wire- 
less transmitters, a good cable system and air landing grounds. Dock, 
rail, and road facilities must be able to handle large tonnages of the 
heaviest modern equipment. There must be adequate covered storage 
for this in peace-time and reasonable living accommodation for the 
troops. Defence of the base will depend upon adequate airfields and 
ground defences. 

Modern war demands a high state of preparedness. Much equip- 
ment and most of the defences must therefore be in readiness in peace, 
and will require efficient and continuous maintenance. It is very 
important that the morale of service men and civilians employed on 
these tasks should be high. This means that they must have good 
accommodation and reasonable amenities. The fact is that a modern 
military base is a complex industrialised area. 

What are the possible alternatives? Israel might provide many of 
the requirements, including communications and fair port facilities, 
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THE LISTENER next week will include reviews of the 


following books: 


Edward Lear’s Indian Journal’ Edited by Ray Murphy 
Reviewed by E. M. Forster 
Coleridge. By Humphry House 
Reviewed by Sir Herbert Read 
The Law of Libel and Slander. By Oswald S. Hickson 
and P. F. Carter-Ruck 
Reviewed by A. L. Goodhart 


The Campaign in Norway. By T. K. Derry 
Reviewed by B. H. Liddell Hart 


English Historical Documents, Vol. II, 1042-1189. Edited 
by David C. Douglas and George W. Greenaway 
Reviewed by Sir Frank Stenton 
Memories. By Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
Reviewed by Leonard Woolf 
Selected Poems of Wallace Stevens 
Reviewed by William Empson 


Archaeology in the Field. By O. G. S. Crawford 
Reviewed by Glyn E. Daniel 


In My Solitary Life. By Augustus Hare. Edited by Malcolm 
Barnes Reviewed by Roger Fulford 


and reviews of other new books 
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The Young Author’s Lot 


HE lot of a young author is hard. If he or she happens to meet 

a publisher at dinner, or better still after dinner, he is likely to 

be affable. ‘Send along your manuscript’, he will say, puffing 

his cigar, after the neophyte has broached the topic of his 
heart, ‘and we will have a look at it’. The manuscript is dispatched 
after many pounds have been spent on its typing (nobody except a few 
tolerant printers reads longhand these days) and in due course back 
comes a rejection slip; sometimes there may be a letter in which the 
author is told that his book does not quite come off, or the market is 
overcrowded, or it is not that particular publisher’s subject. Few authors, 
however eminent, get their first manuscript accepted immediately, as 
Sir Compton Mackenzie reminds us by his talk which we publish this 
week. And one must sympathise with the publisher’s point of view; just 
as every actor has a play sticking out of his pocket which he hopes a 
producer will seize with avidity one day when a run has come to a 
premature close, every undergraduate has a novel on his desk, and so 
too have many less talented than undergraduates. The junk that swamps 
a publisher’s office is enough to dismay even the most stout-hearted; 
and if occasionally grain nestles among the chaff it is not surprising if 
it sometimes escapes him. 

One piece of advice may, however, be given with some confidence to 
the young author: he should never tear up or burn any rejected manu- 
script, however disappointed he may be. Even incomplete novels or 
single chapters may one day have a marketable value. Not a few authors 
who have sprung to sudden fame have found themselves besieged by 
publishers clamouring for their wares. Then they can go to their 
cupboards, pull out their forgotten manuscripts, titivate them a little, 
have them retyped, and sell them for agreeable sums of money. For 
publishers (like editors and entertainment managers) have a liking, 
understandable and excusable, for established reputations. Touching 
stories are often told, chiefly, one fancies, in fiction, of publishers who 
have discovered and nursed unknown geniuses, self-taught ploughboys 
and the like who have achieved masterpieces in ill-lit garrets. Neverthe- 


less in cold fact most publishers one meets seem to be more concerned — 


about buying best-sellers from the United States or France before a 
rival bags them or inducing authors to change their allegiance. How- 
ever, that may be a wrong impression. After all, some promising authors 
must have their manuscripts accepted, otherwise the race would die out. 
And if they discover (as most of them do) that their royalties do not 
cover the cost of typing, or that the only person to make a good rate of 
profit out of books is the bookseller, they should not despair. One day 
they may, like Arnold Bennett, own their own yacht or receive an invita- 
tion to Hollywood. 

An interesting question about young authors is whether they should 
or should not despise the ranks of journalism. The phrase ‘ not a bad 
novel for a journalist’ is still often heard, damning with faint praise. 
Yet the Society of Authors has just published a survey in which they 
point out that professional authors who live entirely by their pen are a 
decreasing class. To do the chores in a newspaper office may be stultify- 
ing to a potential James Joyce, but it is a means of obtaining bread- 
and-butter and even widening one’s knowledge of life. Here, too, it is 
usually necessary to start at the bottom. But at least one can learn there 
what is dull and unreadable. And by assimilating such knowledge the 
young author can acquire something in common with his masters, the 
publishers. 
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What They Ne Saying 


The attacks on Allied aircraft 


‘WHILE BROADCASTS from the communist world last week were com- 
pletely dominated by the speeches at Stalin’s funeral, tributes to his 
‘immortal’ name and work, and expressions of grief, broadcasts from 
the free world centred upon the shooting down of the British and 
American aircraft over Germany. Many western commentators made 
the point that the attacks on these aircraft represented a sombre com- 
mentary on the protestations of ‘ peace’ in Malenkov’s speeches. 

In his speech to the. Supreme Soviet on Sunday, Mr. Malenkov 
renewed his protestations of peace and stressed that there were no 
international problems between east and west which could not be peace- 
fully solved. There has been little reaction so far to this latest Soviet 
insistence on peace, but two French newspapers have referred to it in 
their leading articles. Le Populaire says that the burst of machine-gun 
fire from Soviet aircraft sounds like a sarcastic and sinister echo of 
Mr. Malenkov’s statement. The conservative newspaper, Le Figaro, 
on the other hand is not so severe in its comments. It says that the 
west would like to take Moscow’s desire for peace seriously, but must 
attach as much importance to deeds as to words. 

With regard to the shooting down of pis aircraft, the Washington 
Post was quoted as follows: 

While the situation calls for restraint on the part of the U.S. and 
Great Britain, it does not call for passive submission. - . . There is 
nothing to prevent the western allies from firing back so as to make 
such excursions unhealthy. . . . If there is one certainty, it is that the 
Communists do not respect weakness. 

From France, the left-wing Franc-Tireur was quoted for the observation 
that the Kremlin’s reaction to the incident will give an indication of 
how the Malenkov regime is going to begin. The right-wing L’Aurore, 
like many other French papers, asked where the ‘ peaceful co-existence * 
preached by. Malenkovy came into these incidents. From western 
Germany, the Rhein-Neckar Zeitung was quoted as urging: 

It must be the task of the whole free world to bring home to the 
Kremlin rulers and their satellites that after Stalin’s death they cannot 
take greater liberties than. before. 

“A ‘Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna radio claimed that the 
British aircraft flew over the east zone border, was called upon to land, 
and then opened fire on Soviet fighters. The British aircraft, it further 
alleged, was on a secret mission, engaged on espionage. The Austrian 
Communist Volkstimme was quoted as saying: 

Such incidents constitute one of the battle fronts in the cold war. 
They are being centrally organised and, it goes without saying, allow- 
ance is being made for the fact that some aircraft are bound to be shot 
down. These incidents are then exploited by the Western Powers as a 
means of increasing international tension. 

Up to the time of writing the Soviet press, according to Moscow radio, 
has published General Chuikov’s protest to the British High Com- 
missioner without comment. Totally ignoring the incident, [zvestia was 
quoted for the following comment: 

The Soviet State has no aggressive designs. . Our foreign policy, 
known to the whole world as the Stalin policy of peace, is the policy 
of upholding peace among nations. 

Pravda, in an article entitled ‘The Sacred Wish of the Peoples to Pre- 
serve Peace ’—a cause to which Stalin had given ‘the whole of his 
shining life "—was quoted for this comment: 

The Soviet people regard it as their sacred duty to strengthen by 
every means our great Socialist State, to strengthen the mighty Soviet 
armed forces and our Soviet intelligence service. No aggressor will be 
able to catch our country unawares. 

Other Moscow broadcasts spoke of the disappointment of those who had 
hoped to see ‘ panic and disarray’ spreading among the Soviet peoples 
as a result of Stalin’s death. From the satellite radios, one Communist — 
leader after another in these states was quoted as emphasising that 
the ‘warmongers’ were quite wrong in believing that Stalin’s death 
would mean any weakening in the Communist regimes anywhere. 

While a number of western commentators last week speculated about 
a possible eventual split between Moscow and Peking, broadcasts from 
the Chinese capital—including eulogies from Mao Tse-tung himself— 
were among the most lavish from any Communist country in protesta- 
tions of loyalty to Stalin’s successors. According to Mao, everyone knew 
of Stalin’s ‘ardent love for the Chinese people’ and of the ‘sublime 
wisdom ’ he had contributed to the problems of her revolution. > 
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ae Did You Hear That? 


FREEDOM OF THE HILLS 


“On Marcu 10’, explained Tom STEPHENSON in a Home Service talk, 
“the Peak District National Park Board approved an agreement with 
the Youth Hostels Association which will give the public a legal right 
to walk on some 150 acres of moorland on a shoulder of Kinder 
Scout, the so-called Peak of Derbyshire. That agreement, the first of 
its kind, is the outcome of seventy years’ campaigning by voluntary 
societies and public-spirited individuals for the freedom of the hills. 

“The Access to Mountains Act 1939 was a recognition by Parliament 
of the public demand but the act did not completely satisfy those who 
had pressed for legislation. In 1945 the late John Dower produced for 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning a Report on National 
Parks in England and 
Wales in which he said: 
“It must in any case be 
an early post-war concern 
of the Government to take 
up the access issue at the 
distinct, though far from 
satisfactory, point to 
which, Parliament had 
carried it before the out- 
break of the war, by the 
passage of the Access to 
Mountains Act”. 

“In December 1945 the 
then Minister of Town 
and Country Planning 
told a deputation from the 
Ramblers’ Association that 
he hoped to introduce, in 
due course, a bill provid- 
ing for National Parks, 
access to mountains, and 
new footpath legislation— 
a promise which was 
fulfilled with the passing 
of the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside 
Act 1949. The need for 
that legislation and the 


problems involved were 
dealt with by several 
committees which  re- 


ported to Parliament. Mr. Stephenson explained that one of these 
committees had drawn attention to the difficulty that many town 
dwellers experienced in reaching open country. The demands of the 
Services for training areas and the re-seeding of thousands of acres of 
downland and rough pasture had, in recent years, reduced the amount 
of open country available for ramblers to walk over. 

‘Then there was another committee which dealt with the fears of 
pollution of reservoirs if access were given to gathering grounds. Their 
report said—“ We regard it as significant that no case has been men- 
tioned in this country where disease has been transmitted by the pollu- 
tion of a large reservoir, even where no effective filtration or sterilisation 
has been provided’. They accordingly recommended access should be 
permitted except to the banks of reservoirs. 

“So when the National Parks Bill was presented in Parliament the 
old doubts and fears had been dispelled and, except on points of detail, 
there was complete agreement on both sides of the House that the 
legislation was desirable and acceptable. Part V of the National Parks 
Act required every local planning authority in England and Wales to 
make a survey to ascertain what land in their area consisted of what the 
act terms “ open country ” which is defined as “ mountain, moor, heath, 
down, cliff or foreshore’. Where they found the public did not enjoy 
access to such land the planning authority was empowered to make an 
agreement with the owner or, failing an agreement, a compulsory order, 
giving people the right to walk on the land for open-air recreation. 
Many authorities found in places like the Lake District and North 
Wales, for instance, that the public had always enjoyed the freedom of 


Kinder Scout, or the ‘ Peak’ of Derbyshire from the Great Ridge. In the valley is the village 
of Edale, the starting point of the new Pennine Way 


the hills, and that there was no need for access agreements or orders. 

“It is under Part V of the National Parks Act that the Peak 
National Park Planning Board has made its first’access agreement and 
it is fitting that this should be with the Youth Hostels Association which 
seeks to encourage, as it says on members’ cards, “a greater knowledge, 
love and care of the countryside” ’. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE 
For train spotters a number of some significance is 30119. This loco- 
motive, originally numbered 119, is something out of the ordinary. She 
is the Royal Engine of the former London and South-Western Railway, 
but soon the spotters will be looking out for her in vain. For after fifty- 
: four years of service she 
1 has to be scrapped. Mr. 
R. A. PEMBERTON, who 
worked for some years in 
her driving cab, and who 
is now a locomotive in- 
spector for the Southern 
Region of British Rail- 
ways, spoke about her 
history in ‘ Radio News- 
reel ’. He said: ‘ She was 
built more than half a 
century ago, and built for 
speed in the T.9 class, 


440-passenger type. Her 
number was 119, and that 
is what we call her. She 
was shorter than the 


modern express, and not 
as heavy. What is more, 
she was not streamlined, 
though after the Great 
War she was made what 
we call ‘“ super-heated ” to 
increase general efficiency 
and to cope with the re- 
quirements of that time— 
the extra weight of trains, 
and so on. Her chimney 
was taller than you see to- 
day; but I think it is still 
the ideal shape. You do 
not see them like that now because the engines themselves are bigger 
and tall chimneys would not get under the tunnels. She was a smart- 
looking little engine—her apple-green panelling was bordered with red 
and black and gold; and on her sides she used to carry the London and 
South-Western crest. She never had a name—they did not use names 
on the L.S.W.R. when 119 began her career. ; 

“And it was a hard-working and honourable career. To start with, 
when she was young, she was a main-line express engine, running from 
London to Bournemouth or Salisbury or Portsmouth, travelling even in 
those days at speeds of up to seventy miles an hour. After the Great 
War she became a Royal Engine, reserved only for royal trains. 119 was 
chosen for this proud duty because she was a small engine. Like a little 
runabout car she could go over any roads and fit in anywhere. She was 
strong enough to handle trains required for royal occasions. In her time 
she carried all the members of the Royal Family—and carried them well 
and in safety. When she was not wanted she stayed in the engine shed 
at Nine Elms wrapped up in dust sheets. 

“It is quite true what people say, that engines have characters of their 
own. I have often been in the driving cab of 119, and I got to know 
her well. Because she was small, she was easy to handle. She was light 
on fuel and quick to get moving with the weight of train she was 
designed to pull. Right up to last year she was running, and running 
well, though by then she had given up her royal duties. The trouble was 
that her type of engine had been scheduled for withdrawal from service 
because of old age. 

‘And so today 30119—as she has been known for the past three 
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years—lies in the railway works at Ashford, in Kent, waiting for the 
end—and I for one, am sorry to see her go. I sometimes wish there was 
a green pasture in which old engines—like old horses—could be turned 
out to end their days in peace ’. 


WHERE WOMEN RULE AND MEN ARE POETS 

In a talk in ‘Woman’s Hour’ MICHAEL SwaN recalled memories of 
Tehuantepec. ‘In Mexico they sometimes call Tehuantepec the “ town 
of women ”, and when I visited it, I found the name was no exaggera- 
tion. Women are everywhere—selling fruit, vegetables, and vicious- 
looking iguanas (a great delicacy) in the market, running the cafés and 
generally dominating the whole life of the place. The traditional dress 
they wear is an underskirt of white, starched cotton worn at ground 
length to give mass to a full overskirt which is always bordered at the 
hem by a foot of plain white material—the rest being usually a brilliant 
blue. Above this the Tehuana allows q 

her love of colour and complicated & 
geometrical design to run riot, and it 
is in these loose blouses, or hutpils, 
that fashion makes its subtle changes. 

‘One of the ways in which the 
Tehuanas keep control of the town 
is their strong hold on the purse 
strings. They have all the family’s 
money for day to day uses, and 
instead of hiding the savings away 
somewhere they have the delightful 
custom of wearing it in the form of 
gold jewellery—clusters of gold coins 
hang from their ears, or as necklaces, 
and everyone knows how rich or poor 
anyone else is at a glance. This 
jewellery is nearly always made from 
American or English coins, which 
puzzled me until I met somebody who 
told me that, fifty years ago, an 
Anglo-American company had built 
the railway across the 100 miles of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, joining 
the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific. 
The people of the district had refused 
paper money and had been paid in 
gold—and that gold still formed the 
capital of Tehuantepec. 

“The person who told me this was 
Sefiorita Lilia Sanchez, the newly 
crowned beauty queen of Tehuantepec. 
“You must go and see her”, the 
schoolmaster had told me, “she is 
a beauty, she writes poems and makes 
up the music for them, and she has the most beautiful clothes in 
the town”. So I went up to see her. Most of the houses in Tehuantepec 
are bamboo huts in which people and animals live pleasantly together, 
but Sefiorita Sanchez lived in the richer section of the town, in a 
little green stucco house, centring on a patio in the Spanish style. 
All was quiet when I arrived and, since nobody answered my knock 
I penetrated into the patio and called out. Opposite me was a 
pair of swing doors, of the kind you see as saloon doors in “ Western ” 
films. Suddenly, above the doors, appeared the towel-swathed head and 
shoulders of a dark beauty—and below them the lower part of a 
remarkably fine pair of legs. It was the queen herself, and after I had 


explained my business she told me she would finish her bath and be. 


with me in a few minutes. I sat among the pungent scents of the plants 
in the patio and half an hour later Lilia appeared, a magnificent sight 
in her most splendid skirt and huipil: they were made of stiff silk 
embroidered in the purest colours; the skirt was covered with a pattern 
of huge sunflowers, embroidered with gold thread; while round her 
neck she wore a necklace of fifty large, gold coins. When I had recovered 
myself: I made a rapid calculation that she was wearing some £200 
or £300 worth of gold. It was, I gathered later, her dowry. 

“Lilia and I sat through the morning in the patio, while I bombarded 
her with questions about the customs of the place. She told me of the 
ignorant old women who made love potions and pretended to cure you 
of an illness by arranging papaya seeds in the form of a cross and 
singing incantations. And she told me that when she got married she 
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A woman of Tehuantepec in her elaborate headdress 
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would ignore many of the most precious traditions of the town at such 
times. 

‘This gave me the excuse to find out something of what the women 
of Tehuantepec thought of their men. In general, I had noticed, the 
men were a weedy, insignificant lot. “ Oh”’, said Lilia, “we are fond 
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of our men. They always do what we tell them to do and they have ~ 


very sweet natures. That, Sefior, is why we have produced so many 
men who are poets. We have many great poets” ’. 


THE ART OF PLOUGHING 


‘There are various styles of the ploughman’s art’, said ALFRED HALL 


in “The Northcountryman”’, ‘Style often varies from locality to locality 
according to the structure‘and depth of the soil, normal climatic condi- 


tion and, also, according to the purpose for which the land is being > 


ploughed—that is, according to the requirements of the crop to be 
planted; although that is not as 
important nowadays as it used to be 
before the introduction of machines 
which, after ploughing, till the soil 
into a tilth suitable for almost any 
crop. There are two basic styles of 
ploughing—the old-fashioned  oat- 
seed furrow and the modern general 
purpose furrow. 


high-cut or high-crested work because 
of its pointed shape, and is as near 
to ploughing perfection as’ skill can 
achieve. You only see this high-cut 
furrow at ploughing matches nowa- 
days—except, perhaps, in some places 
where the land is a stiff clay and the 
climate wet. High-cut ploughing was 
the style used when grain was sown by 
hand—that is why it was called oat- 
seed furrow. The oats were sown 
direct on to the ploughing. Therefore, 
the furrows had to be narrow so as 
not to leave too wide a space between 
the rows of grain. They had to be 
tightly packed together—so that there 
could be no space through which the 


sod; the crest of the upturned sod 
had to be high so that, after the corn 
was sown, all that was needed was a 
stroke of the spike harrows to break 
the soil down into a covering tilth. 
Also, the sward had to be completely 
buried so that grass and weeds would 
not grow in competition with the crop. To ensure this tight packing, 
and so on, the furrows had to be all the same size, even and dead 
straight. In fact, expert ploughmen insist that they should not vary 
from one end of the field to the other, and each from each, by as 
much as the breadth of a penny. And the cross-section of the furrows 
should all appear as equilateral triangles of similar dimensions. In fact, 
they should be so much alike that you should have to count them and 
divide by two to find out where the ploughing was begun in the 
middle of the plot. 

‘General-purpose ploughing is a loose term indeed. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry may all plough the same style of work but each has a 
different purpose in mind—and it is done with what we call a “ semi- 
digger’ plough, which turns a broad, almost flat furrow. It may be 
deep ploughing for potatoes and roots or it may be shallow for grain 
or because the soil is thin. But whatever the crop the soil will later 
be chopped into a tilth with a series of implements such as the oat-seed- 
furrow man never possessed. He used only a plough, a set of harrows 
and a roller. ' 

“Unfortunately, today’s implements are also capable of making bad 
ploughing look good without removing the faults—they just cover them 
up. If all the ground is not turned over the weeds grow just the same. 
If the ridge, where the ploughing was begun, is too, high, or if the last 
furrow where the ploughing was finished is too deep, then there is the 
risk of damage to harvest machines and wagons by having to bump 
over an uneven surface’. 


‘Oat-seed furrow is also known as~ 


grain could slip and be lost under the - 
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The Mantle of Stalin 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


OST of the despots in human history have been hereditary 
monarchs. When they died, they usually had a legal suc- 
cessor. Not that that always prevented trouble. But when 
there is no legal successor the transfer of power is liable 
to be much harder. When Lenin died, it was not expected that Stalin 
would take his place. Probably Stalin himself did not expect it. Stalin 
was the party manager, the man who did all the routine jobs that the 
more famous Bolsheviks disdained. To Zinoviey and Kamenev he 
seemed a useful subordinate, with no pretensions of his own. He 
was willing to relieve them of the office drudgery, to liberate their 
revolutionary genius for more important tasks. Trotsky disliked him, 
but he had much the same view of his functions. Stalin, he thought, 
was the type of second-rate soulless bureaucrat, without whom, unfor- 
tunately, the business of government could not be carried on. 


‘Greatest Party Boss of All Time’ 

Later, they found out how wrong they were. Stalin was a genius, 
as great in his different way as Trotsky, and far greater than Zinoviev 
or Kamenev. His exceptional gifts were his ability to pick and manage 
men, and his understanding of the power of institutions. In the com- 
pletely new system of government which the Bolsheviks were building, 
he quickly saw which were the key positions, took some for himself, 
put his own men into others, and reconciled the holders of the rest. 
How he did it we shall never know. The men through whom he did 
it are gone. The written records, if they still exist, will not be seen, I 
fear, by any infidel eye. But what evidence we have, shows without 
doubt that Stalin was the greatest party-boss of all time. Beside him, 
Crassus was a child. 

Such mastery of the art of power already amounts to genius. But 
Stalin did more than merely rule. He created the ‘first totalitarian state 
in history. Dictators, of whom of course there have been thousands, 
tell their subjects what not to do or say. Totalitarians go further than 
that; they tell them what they shall do and say and think. They interfere 
in every sphere of private as well as public life. The Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was cruel, but its field of action was limited. Where it found heresy, 
it was ruthless in exterminating it. But apart from their religious beliefs, 
the Inquisition was not interested in the lives and thoughts of ordinary 
men and women. Totalitarian Stalinism had no limits and no moral 
inhibitions of this kind. If the purposes of the state required it, any- 
thing could be done at any time to any man or woman. And in Soviet 
Russia it was Stalin who decided what the state required. Hitler wanted 
to build a totalitarian state in this sense, but he was not able to com- 
plete the structure. Large parts of the private, and even public, life 
of Germany remained outside the reach of the Nazi Party. Stalin had 
a longer reign and a less developed society to deal with. He completed 
the job. - ; 

Stalin’s most important post was that of General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, which he held from its foundation in April 1922 
until his death. It gave him.control of all appointments in the party 
machine and, through the party, control over the whole hierarchy. In 
1941, he formally took over the premiership as well. No one has ever 
used his power more boldly or more ruthlessly. Stalin drove the Russian 
peasants into collective farms at the cost of starving several million 
to death. He forced through industrialisation at a ‘pace and on a scale 
never yet known to history, by combining the horrors of early capital- 
ism at its worst with methods of political coercion that no Tsar had 
dreamed of. In the great purge of 1937-38 he destroyed not only his 
old rivals, who had lost all real power many years before, but also 
nearly all the party dignitaries whom he himself had appointed to 
office. The war proved him a great leader and a great conqueror. 
He drove the German armies back from Moscow to Berlin and imposed 
his rule on the people of nine separate countries. Among his minor 
exploits we might mention the national extinction of the Chechens, a 
small Caucasian people of about 700,000 souls. 

Stalin’s achievements won him undisputed leadership. But this was 
not all. Since the mid-’thirties his propagandists have been busily 


building the Stalin cult, which raised him far above human kind. This 
has been compared with the flattery once bestowed on the Tsars. But 
it was much more than that. It came much nearer the deification 
bestowed on the Roman emperors, from Augustus onwards. Stalin was 
made to fill the place not only of the Tsar but of God. His portraits 
and statues, distributed all over his vast country, were comparable, in 
function, to the religious icons of the old Russia. At the time of his 
seventieth birthday in December 1949 Stalin was hailed as ‘ The wise, 
the strong, the beloved’, ‘the great coryphaeus of modern science’, 
“a name like a star in the gloom of the night’. Stalin, it was said at 
the time, “possesses a foresight unique among men with which he sees 
in advance approaching events’. He was ‘the creator of the workers’ 
creative initiative ’. 

And now he is gone—the party boss and the god. To succeed him, 
the Soviet regime has to find a new boss, and perhaps a new god. First, 
let us take the problem of the boss. Let us look at the Soviet govern- 
ment system. 

Today Malenkov holds Stalin’s most important posts. But he is not 
Stalin, and the party and government machines are not now the same 
as they were in Stalin’s early days. Until the late ’thirties the Russian 
government was controlled by the Politburo, which was the supreme 
political authority in the Communist Party. Since then two things have 
happened. First, most of the higher officials of the Commumist Party 
were removed by the great purge, and their places taken by lesser men. 
Second, under the pressure first of industrialisation and then of war, the 
bureaucratic apparatus of government, as distinct from the party 
machine, was enormously expanded. Since the war the Council of 
Ministers has been an unwieldy body of about fifty members, but it 
has had an inner cabinet, consisting of the Prime Minister—Stalin—and 
ten or so vice-premiers. About three-quarters of the inner cabinet were 
also members of the Politburo. 

Last October, the nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
abolished the Politburo and set up a Presidium of thirty-six members. 
It also doubled the membership of the Secretariat, the other supreme 
organ of the party, which was responsible for all appointments. These 
changes seemed to mean two things. First, the party was deprived 
of its political planning authority, and so the inner cabinet gained in 
importance. One can even say that the government machine gained 
authority in relation to the party machine. Second, it looked as if Stalin 
was bringing into the supreme councils of the state #number of younger, 
second-rank leaders, whom he could play off against the top-rank 
bosses if he wished. His own position, both as Prime Minister and as 
party boss, was unchanged, but the balance of power below the throne 
was perhaps changing. 

The new changes, announced in Moscow immediately after Stalin’s 
death, seem to have undone those made last October. The Presidium 
has been reduced from thirty-six members to fourteen, and in fact it 
now looks very like the old Politburo. The Secretariat has been 
drastically reshuffled. And from the inner cabinet of vice-premiers there 
has been formed a super-inner cabinet of five—Malenkoy as Prime 
Minister, Molotov in charge of Foreign Affairs, Beria of Security, 
Bulganin of Defence, and Kaganovich with no departmental duties. The 
new arrangement in fact reaffirms,the close interlocking of state and 
party machines, and it reaffirms the supremacy of the top-rank bosses. 
The second-rank men are pushed back into the outer ring. 


Pressure from the Rising Class of Bureaucrats 

Whether the old guard will be able to work smoothly together now 
that the master is no longer there to flatter or fear, is anything but 
certain. For Soviet society today, to use a favourite Communist phrase, 
is full of contradictions. Workers and peasants are better off than they 
were seven years ago, but they are still poor and they are still merci- 
lessly exploited. The final transformation of the peasants into agri- 
cultural factory workers, foreshadowed in Stalin’s last work—Economic 
Problems of Socialism—still lies ahead. It will be a tough job. National 
feeling among non-Russians is a source of unending worry in Moscow. 
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But perhaps the most dangerous pressure of all is from the rising class 
of bureaucrats, managers, and intellectuals—what one can call without 
much exaggeration the Soviet bourgeoisie. These people enjoy good 
material conditions. What they lack is personal freedom, security for 
their families, and recognition of their social status. History, I think, 
shows that material prosperity does not suffice to make a rising social 
group contented. 

In his lifetime Stalin stubbornly resisted the pressure of the Soviet 
bourgeoisie. He evolved an ingenious and inhuman technique of keeping 
society fluid, of keeping individuals and groups perpetually envious 
and fearful of each other. He was determined to prevent the formation 
of a stable social class between the leaders and the masses. But the 
evidence produced at the nineteenth Congress of widespread favouritism 
and corruption, and the formation of local cliques, suggested that 
even Stalin was fighting a losing battle. Lesser men wil] find it very 
hard to work the intricate mechanism that he devised. 

To succeed Stalin the divinity will be even harder than to succeed 
Stalin the boss. The divinity of course recognised no national frontiers. 
Stalin was a sort of Caliph, the commander of the faithful of world 
Communism. Stalin was called ‘teacher of genius of all progressive 
humanity ’, ‘leader of progressive mankind’. Nearly all foreign Com- 
munist Parties bowed to Stalin. Their birthday tributes in 1949 were 
almost indistinguishable in style. But will they bow so easily to 
Malenkov? One thinks of Rakosi, for example, leader of the Hungarian 
party, who was already a commissar in a Communist government 
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thirty-four years ago, when Malenkov was a boy of seventeen. I said 
‘nearly all’ cofmmunist parties bowed before Stalin. Yugoslavia, of 
course, is an exception. But there is another and a greater: the 
Chinese party declares its official ideology to be ‘ the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung’. It is the adaptation to Chinese conditions of the doctrines 
of Marx and Lenin. Lenin, in fact, was the prophet, and he had two 
disciples of equal rank—Stalin and Mao. 

On Mao’s behalf, claims are made similar to those reserved by other 
communists for Stalin. He is a ‘ boldly creative’ re-modeller of Marxist. 
doctrine—in fact, another pope of Marxism, like Stalin. In 1949, the 
year of Stalin’s seventieth birthday celebrations, Mao’s henchman 
Liu Shao-chi declared: ‘ The path taken by the Chinese people . . . is 
the path that must be taken by the people of the various colonial and 
semi-colonial countries in their fight for independence and people’s 
democracy’. It is a large claim, and it was made while Stalin was 
still at the helm. Of course, Russo-Chinese relations cannot be regarded 
simply in terms of a possible repetition of the papal schism of the 
fourteenth century. They depend at least as much on the relative 
strength of the Russian and Chinese states, and on Mao Tse-tung’s 
imperialistic aims. In the past three years China, not Russia, has been 
the world’s chief aggressor power. 

Neither Russia nor the world are the same without Stalin. The 
effects of the change will probably not appear soon, but the change is 
there. Stalin is gone but the contradictions of Stalinism remain. 

—Home Service 


Principles of American-Soviet Relations’ 


By GEORGE 


WOULD like to look back a little on this problem of Soviet- 

American relations and to outline to you what I feel to be some 

of the principles by which we might most usefully be guided 

when we approach it. The problem, as I am sure most people in 
our country understand, is not one of our relations with the Russian 
people or the other peoples of the Soviet Union. The common people 
in the Soviet Union, as you know, are barred off from the outside 
world by a system of barriers and restrictions as humiliating as any 
form of restraint that has ever been placed on a great people—by that 
immense anachronism we refer to as the Iron Curtain. Our problem 
is not with them, but with the men who have contrived to command 
their obedience—the Soviet leaders. 

What is really the source of the terrible differences that have divided 
us and continue te divide us from these men? This is a question which 
all of us who have been concerned with Soviet affairs have had to ask 
ourselves day after day over the course of these years. Whenever you 
get great human differences, it is usually safe to conclude that there has 
been some fault on both sides. Surely, to some extent, that has been 
true here. I am prepared to admit that we have made mistakes here and 


there over the course of the years in our relations with the Soviet Union. - 


But we have been in existence as a country for 175 years. Other govern- 
ments have found it possible to get along with us. And I cannot help 
but conclude that the deepest source of the difficulty here has not lain 
with those human foibles we Americans undoubtedly have, which have 
a tendency to pop up in all our behaviour as a nation, but in something 
quite special on the other side, something which distinguishes the Soviet 
regime from any other modern political system I have known. 

I am speaking here of the ideological preconceptions by which the 
Soviet leaders were originally motivated, and of the way in which the 
exercise of absolute power in Russia has tended to build itself around 
these preconceptions and to become dependent on them. It was this 
quest for absolute power, then, and the need for preconceptions by 
which to rationalise it, that have stood at the heart of our difficulties. It 
is against this background that the Soviet leaders have consistently 
misrepresented and vilified our society all these years before the eyes 
of the Soviet peoples and peoples elsewhere in the world. It is against 
this background that they have continued, over thirty-five years, to give 
administrative guidance and comfort and encouragement to groups in 
our country desirous of subverting the very purpose to which our 
national life has been dedicated. It is against this background that one 
American representative after another, who has gone to Moscow with 
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decent and conciliatory purpose, has been treated in a manner calculated 
to make him feel that he is regarded as a sinister figure and presumed 
capable of the most criminal undertakings. 

I have been the witness of effort after effort on the part of individual 
Americans and other foreigners, private citizens as well as government 
officials, to break down this morbid misanthropy, to demonstrate to the 
Soviet leaders that we had no evil designs, to persuade them that we 
wanted nothing else but to live in peace and amity with them. Invariably 
these efforts were unsuccessful. They were received with sneers and 
misrepresentation, or were cynically exploited. If any one thing is clear 
about the Soviet Union, it is that this attitude on the part of its leaders 
is a subjective one, not a reaction to outside reality. It rests on their 
necessities, not ours. It is impervious to any rational or generous appeal. 
In that lies our problem. It is a problem wholly new to our experience. ~ 
What do you do with people like this, who are set against you by 
everything they stand for and everything they have committed them- 
selves to? What is the correct reaction of a well-intentioned and reason- 
able nation when confronted with preconceived, implacable malice, 
borne by people who have committed themselves profoundly to such an 
attitude, who are without ears to the words of others, and who are 
capable of hearing only the sound of their own voices? 

The tendency of people in this country has often been to seek simple, 
one-time answers to this tremendous question. There have been people, 
for example, incensed and irritated by this situation, wha have pro- 
fessed to see in it a valid cause for war and have considered a resort 
to arms the most suitable means of dealing with it. It is a source of 
deep personal comfort to me that these people have remained a small 
and ineffectual minority within the body of our society, and that our 
Government has consistently rejected this! possibility as a deliberate 
course of American policy. It is true that we owe the Soviet leaders 
nothing. It is true that our actions, so far as they are concerned, need 
be guided only by what we find useful to our own security and to the 
stability and health of the international environment in which we have 
to live. But war, as our people have correctly recognised, is far more 
today than a means to an end; modern war is a catastrophe in its own 
right, for all concerned. It affects peoples as terribly as it affects rulers; 
sometimes more so. And military victory alone is not apt to be as 
decisive as many people think. The great and primary task of political 
action is not to destroy men but to influence their attitudes and their 
behaviour. Military victory cannot, therefore, be looked to as a substi- 
tute for wise and patient political action, directed toward-the minds 
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of men. Of course, we must stand ready to use the sword, as we are 
now using it in Korea, when people confront us with alternatives which 
are even more dangerous and unfortunate. But I hope that we will 
always continue to think of it as something to be used only with the 
greatest reluctance and under the heaviest sort of provocation, and to 
reject it as our preferred concept of how to deal with all the malice and 
the trouble the Soviet leaders have brought to our door. 

Another concept people have entertained as to how to deal with 
Soviet power is to ignote it and to have as little as possible to do with 
it. This was, in effect, the policy followed for the first seventeen years 
after the Revolution. On principle, I am a partisan of this approach 
wherever it is practically feasible. It combines dignity with moderation. 
It spares our having to bring injury to innocent bystanders. Of all the 
attitudes we could take, it is the least susceptible to misrepresentation 
and unscrupulous exploitation. But we must face the fact that the out- 
come of the second world war left us seriously involved with the Soviet 
Government in a number of questions vital to the future intactness of 
our civilisation. Neither party can now extract itself from the unhappy 
intimacy this involves. Just as the Soviet Union and the United States 
are both today too great to hope to destroy each other except at 
exorbitant mutual cost, they are also too great to ignore each other 
with impunity. The interests of world peace require that they communi- 
cate with each other—at least on a certain limited number of questions. 
And neither can be insensible to the indirect effects of what the 
other does. 


Failure to Break Down Hostility 

Still other people have hoped from time to time to break down the 
hostility of the men in the Kremlin by showing them kindness and 
confidence. This thought, too, has dominated our policy for considerable 
periods. It is probably well that it has been tried; because its rejection 
should rest, as it does today, only on the evidence of a fair and patient 
trial and not on the say-so of a few experts who were sceptical about it 
from the beginning. But the fact is that it has been tried, and it has 


failed signally, and we can have no illusions about it now. Finally, there - 


are those who point to what they believe to be the unhappiness of the 
various peoples under Soviet rule, and advocate a policy which, placing 
our hopes on the possibility of internal disintegration of Soviet power, 
would make it the purpose of governmental action to promote such 
disintegration. 

It is right that individual Americans should stand for their beliefs and 
do what they can to make them understood and respected elsewhere. 
I do not underrate the competitive power of freedom in the world of 
ideas. I hope it will always be on our side. I think time and circum- 
stances will tend to prove its strength. I think that the arts of despotism 
will prove in the end to be self-destructive. But I would be extremely 
careful of doing anything at the governmental level which purports to 
affect directly the governmental system of another country, no matter 
what the provocation may seem. It is not consistent with our inter- 
national obligations. It is not consistent with a common membership 
with other countries in the United Nations. It is not consistent with 
the maintenance of formal diplomatic relations with another country. 
It is replete with possibilities for misunderstanding and bitterness. To 
the extent that it might be successful, it would involve us in heavy 
responsibilities. But actually the prospects for the success would be 
very small indeed, since the problem of civil obedience is not a great 
problem to the modern police dictatorship. 

Let us by all means take pride in our institutions and our political 
ideas. Let us do all we can to commend them by their successful appli- 
cation in our own country. Let us certainly never make ourselves the 
allies and guarantors of despotism anywhere. But beyond that, let us 
not commit ourselves. It was a wise American statesman, John Quincy 
Adams, who once said: 

America goes not abroad in search of monsters to destroy. She is the 
well-wisher to the freedom and independence of all. She is the champion 


and vindicator only of her own. She will recommend the general cause 


by the countenance of her voice and the benignant sympathy of her 
example. She well knows that by once enlisting under other banners 
than her own, were they even the banners of foreign independence, she 
would involve herself beyond the power of extrication in all the wars of 
interest and intrigue, of individual avarice, envy and ambition, which 
assume the colours and usurp the standards of freedom. The funda- 
mental maxims of her policy would insensibly change from liberty to 
Yorce. 
You will see, then, that I find myself obliged to reject, one after an- 
other, each of these obvious and simple approaches with which people 
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have tended to react to this Soviet challenge. The difficulty of the 
problem we are discussing here lies precisely in the fact that it is so 
complex and so diffuse in its implications and is not susceptible to treat- 
ment by any single and simple device. Our responses to it have to be 
as variegated as the forms it takes and the phases of our life that it 
affects. These responses have to be related in each case to the circum- 
stances and demands of the moment, and in this way they constitute, 
of course, the chain of decisions that make up what we call foreign 
policy. With such matters; that is decisions as applied to specific situa- 
tions, it is not my intention to deal here. But I do feel that there are 
certain general principles by which it is wise to abide in arriving at 
such decisions. And I would like to conclude these remarks by telling 
you what I think some of the most important of these principles are. 

The first is simply this: in your dealings with international Com- 
munism, above all be strong. But when I say ‘ be strong’, I mean be 
strong on principle, not just as a reaction to passing phenomena on the 
international scene. Be strong not just because there is a war on at 
this moment in Korea, or because you may have convinced yourself 
that some peak of military danger is going to occur at some particular 
time in the future. Be strong in order that your word may be respected, 
in order that your friends may feel confidence in you, in order that 
there may be no needless and tragic misunderstandings. Be strong with 
the intention of remaining strong for a good long time, for, say, at 
least one or two decades, regardless of the intervening fluctuations on 
the international scene. 

Secondly, be cool-headed and deliberate. Our Soviet adversaries are 
men of deep experience, great consistency of purpose, and great flexi- 


. bility of tactics. The traditions of their movement forbid them to fail 


to take advantage of any openings for promoting the interests of that 
movement. They are inhibited from indulging generally in those 
amenities of social intercourse and personal contact which have usually 
marked the process of diplomacy and have played, I think, a most useful 
role. as guardians against needless misunderstanding and cushions for 
absorbing the shock of conflicts of interest. Any international relation- 
ship that lacks these cushions is unavoidably precarious and delicate. At 
the same time I need not point out to you that a trentendous amount 
depends, for ourselves and for people all over the world, on the handling 
and the course of Soviet-American relations. And for all these reasons 
I would say that this is a time for the greatest circumspection and cool- 
ness of judgment in this area. There is no field of government activity 
in which such things as sensationalism, emotionalism, the striking of 
heroic attitudes and indeed demagoguery of all sorts are less in place. 
If the people of this country wish their relations with the Government 
of the Soviet Union to proceed safely and successfully, avoiding the 
extremes of catastrophe or foolish appeasement, they will see to it that 
these matters are committed to the care of mature and responsible 
people, and will permit those people to have the indispensable advan- 
tages of public confidence and privacy of decision. R 


Willingness to Negotiate 

Thirdly, while cultivating strength, remain prepared at all times to 
negotiate where negotiation is required. Do not misunderstand me: 
I do not believe in the possibility of any sudden and global solutions 
by negotiation. The great ethical and philosophical differences which 
separate us from the Soviets are not ones that can be talked out of 
existence at the present time. But there are specific international situa- 
tions in which useful ends can be served by practical arrangements to 
which both sides agree, even though the readiness to agree may be for 
differing and conflicting reasons. We must see to it that in each of 
these cases we show ourselves prepared to adjust differences, to the 
extent that this can be done without compromising basic issues. We 
have all learned that negotiation from weakness is worse than futile, 
but many of us have still to learn that strength is not a substitute for 
negotiation, and that it is idle to press your adversary against a closed 
door. After all, what we want to accomplish in the first instance with 
our Soviet adversary, as I see it, is to bring him to a more reasonable 
and responsible attitude toward his world obligations, and to prove to 
him that it would be the part of prudence to moderate his behaviour on 
the international plane. For this, channels must be left open into which 
he can move, as and when a clearer appreciation of realities comes upon 
him. This is all the more necessary from the standpoint of our relations 
with our allies and other associates among the peace-loving nations. It is 
essential, if we are to retain their confidence and support, that they be 
convinced that our policies are directed toward the gradual improvement 
of world conditions, not toward the holocaust of another war. 
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This brings me to the fourth principle: guard your unity, in every 
respect. The importance of this cannot be overrated. Our Communist 
adversaries know that the latent aggregate strength of the free world 
outclasses at this juncture, and will long coatinue to outclass, the 
strength of the world they command. The central emphasis of their 
policy therefore lies not in the prospect of a head-on confrontation but 
in the hope of weakening dnd dissipating the strength of the free world 
through promoting disunity within its ranks. I reiterate; the basis of 
their attack on us is the development and exploitation of divisions among 
us. Correspondingly, the first element of our defence should logically 
be the cultivation of unity within our own ranks. 

This duty arises on two planes. The first of these is the international. 
There is no task of American foreign policy more important than the 
cultivation of sound relationships with our principal associates in the 
non-Communist world. Sound relationships, as I see them, are not 
ones founded on charity, nor on propaganda, nor on sentimentality, nor 
on anything that smacks of self-righteousness or patronage. They are 
relationships founded on mutual respect and confidence and on an 
enlightened understanding of the area in which the interests of two 
countries are genuinely identical. Such relationships can be achieved. 
But I am afraid that in many cases today it would require a readiness 
on our part to make significant modifications in our national behaviour, 
and not just in that part of national behaviour which we Americans 
traditionally think of as good foreign policy. It seems to me, for 
example, that many of the vestiges of protectionism stll present in our 
national life are inconsistent with the sort of international relationships 
we require at this juncture, and ill become a nation of our economic 
strength and position of world responsibility. 


Domestic Unity 

The second plane on which unity must be cultivated is the domestic 
one. But surely, if we are going to have the right kind of domestic 
unity, then there must be a marked change in the tone and temper of 
public life over what it has been in this past period, and particularly 
in the treatment of these questions of civic loyalty that are so closely 
bound up with the Communist problem. This is a painful and a delicate 
subject. I have no doubt that anything I say about it will be held 
against me by impassioned elements in our press and public. But it 
is too important to pass by in any discussion of the problems I am 
discussing here. 

I ask you to bear in mind that I am looking at this from the stand- 
point of one who has long seen these matters from the Moscow end. 
As much as twenty years ago, some of us who were concerned with 
foreign affairs at posts abroad began pointing to the evidences of Com- 
munist exploitation of our civic liberties, and urging vigorous action 
to keep it under control. I think it is fair to say that we were the pioneers 
in tHe exploration of this problem: For our pains, we had the experi- 
ence of being potted at from the left for many years, and accused of 
being ‘a clique of anti-Soviet reactionaries in the State Department’. 
What we were alarmed about in those days was, of course, the possi- 
bility that the dimensions of the problem of Communist penetration 
might be under-estimated and real damage be done to our public 
policy by lack of. vigilance in this field. Today I must say, again 
looking at it from the standpoint of one who has been on the Moscow 
firing line, that my greatest worry has been just the opposite; namely, 
that through exaggerating the dimensions of this danger and failing 
to put it in proper perspective with the other problems before us, we 
may be creating weaknesses in our society greater than anything Com-. 
munist peretration itself was ever likely to achieve. 

Please do not misunderstand me. At various times there has un- 
doubtedly been some Communist penetration into our public life, both 
within and without government. That is a serious and dangerous thing. 
My purpose here is not to belittle this problem, but rather to urge 
that we give it its due weight, neither more nor less, and that we 
guard against the damage that can be done to our own society if the 
problem is handled rashly or unwisely. There has been much discussion 
about Communist penetration in our government. But people seldom 
attempt to appraise the actual damage done thereby to our public policy. 
I have been fairly close to the policy-making processes in Washington 
for the past six years. With many of the decisions I have been per- 
sonally in accord; with others, not. But I cannot recall a single major 
decision of foreign policy during that period which I think Communist 
influence could have had any appreciable part in determining. If, there- 
fore, I were to be asked what part Communist penetration had played 
in creating our difficulties and perplexities of today in the field of foreign 
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affairs, I would have to say that as far as these past years are con- 
cerned I think that part has been negligible, and that it is negligible 
today. : 

On the other hand, I have seen serious damage done in these recent 
years to public confidence and to governmental morale by the mis- 
handling of our own measures to counter precisely this problem of 
Communist penetration. Such damage has been done by the public dis- 
cussion of things that should have been handled quietly and privately. 
It has been done by the inability of many people to distinguish between 
questions of loyalty and questions of opinion. It has been done by the 
workings of hastily devised and not fully appropriate procedures for 
testing and establishing the reliability of public servants. Finally, such 
damage has been done by the failure of many people to realise that 
what is important from the standpoint of personal loyalty is not the 
dusty record of actions committed ten to twenty years ago and now 


- proven. by hindsight to have been errors; but the picture of the living 


human being as he stands before us today, and the extent to which 
he now possesses wisdom and maturity and stability and all those other - 
positive qualities that too often are acquired only through the very 
process of painful error. 

The result to date of all these deficiencies in the treatment of the _ 
subject of civic loyalty has been the creation of a situation which worries 
me precisely because it seems to play very dangerously into the hands 
of those who have constituted themselves our adversaries in the inter- 
national sphere. As things stand today, I can see no reason why malicious 
people should have any particular difficulty in rendering unavailable 
for service to this country almost any person whom they might select 
for this treatment. All that is necessary is to release a spate of rumours 
and gossip and demands for investigation. There are always tongues 
willing and eager to take up this cry and carry it further; something 
of it is bound to stick in the public mind, and in the end, if the public 
servant in question is not discouraged and demoralised, a portion of 
the public will at any rate have lost confidence in him, and his usefulness. 
to the country will have been thereby reduced. I am not thinking here 
only, or even primarily, of the man’s own loss, which may be grievous. 
I am thinking of the country’s loss, which is more grievous still. Are 
we so rich in talented public servants that_we can afford to leave the 
ones we have vulnerable to this sort of danger? 

Whether the Communists have actually been exploiting this situa- 
tion to their own advantage, I do not know. In any case, I am sure that 
Communist Party leaders in Moscow cannot but rejoice at the spectacle 
to which they have recently been treated of bitter disunity and mutual 
suspicion in our own councils over these painful and delicate questions 
of loyalty. They know well what psychological dangers lie in over- 
suspiciousness. They know that for the mass, as for the individual, the 
preoccupation with possible conspiracy can easily become an escape from 
a realistic facing up to responsibility and the beginning of irrational 
behaviour. They know that a community where there is—let tis say— 
one undiscovered traitor, but where the remaining members are united 
by bonds of mutual confidence and are going cheerfully and serenely 
about their business, is usually far stronger than a society in which the 
lone traitor has been found but at the cost of a pervading sense of - 
fear and insecurity throughout the community as a whole. Themselves 
the cynical manipulators of the forces of fear and suspicion, the Com- 
munist leaders rejoice when they think they see us becoming the 
victims of these very forces. My plea, therefore, is that we move urgently 
to eliminate this area of vulnerability in our-own armour. The way to 
do this, as it seems to me, is to devise procedures for the handling of 
these matters which will give society the necessary protection and yet 
will be proof against malicious misuse and will guard and preserve that 
most priceless of our governmental possessions, the morale and en- 
thusiasm of the forgotten man—the loyal civil servant. 


Need for Patience 


I come now to the last of the principles I would recommend for 
observance in approaching these problems of international Communism. 
It is this: do not be impatient, and do not insist on trying to look 
too far ahead. Great damage can be done in the field of foreign policy, 
and precisely in this area of relations with the Soviet Union, by the 
people who want to achieve swift and mechanical results and want to 
know right now what will be the guaranteed outcome of any course 
of this governmental action. The great problems of foreign affairs are 
part of the problem of nature. Like many natural things, they yield - 
only to correct treatment applied steadily and consistently over a long 
period of time. Even then, they often yield in ways that are unexpected, 
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~ could scarcely have been foreseen, and are not always recognisable 
when they come. 

Let us not overrate our infallibility as judges of the results of our 
own actions. It is not given to us to see all or to know all. I was 
taught to believe that we began our national life as a generally religious 
people, concerned to observe the principles of Christian conduct our 
fathers had bequeathed to us, but content to leave the issue to the 
vision and wisdom of Divine Providence. We could use, today, in our 
relations with our self-appointed Soviet adversaries, something of this 
clear understanding of the delimitations of human responsibility—some- 
thing of this concentration on the uprightness and dignity of our own 
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conduct, which is indeed ours to control—and something of this readi- 
ness to. leave to the workings of a Divine Will the effect of our strivings 
on the progress of mankind. It is not always that people are privileged 
to discern in the phenomena of this life the fruits of their own efforts 
to do what is right and useful. And it is not always that they would be 
capable of recognising them if they could see them. In the great 
problems of public policy—and this is one of them if anything is— 
let us then abandon the strictures of a nervous secularism; let us 
not try to take upon ourselves all the burdens of the cosmos; let us 
leave something to the Divine Judgment in which most of us profess 
to have confidence.—Home Service 


Theseus and the Minotaur of Knossos 


By CHARLES SELTMAN 


N far-off days, when Athens was just one of several towns in 

Attica and not yet the capital, a certain king of Athens named 

Aegeus, travelling in the land of Argos, was hospitably entertained 

at the township of Troezen by its overlord. Aegeus fell in love 
with this same overlord’s 
charming daughter Aithra, 
and before he left he hid a 
pair of sandals and a sword 
under a big slab of rock. He 
told Aithra that if their child 
should be male, she was to 
wait until the boy was strong 
enough to lift the rock, 
whereupon he could don the 
sandals and bring the sword 
to Athens in order to be re- 
cognised by his father. The 
boy, who early showed 
beauty, intelligence, and 
strength, was given the name 
of Theseus. In due time he 
lifted the rock and set out for 
Athens. 

He found the town in a 
state of deep gloom. For the 
third time the people were 
expecting from Crete the 
collectors of the living tribute 
of boys and girls for Minos. 
A few years previously a son of Minos had been 
treacherously killed in Attica and the King of Knossos 
harassed the land; the Athenians could obtain no peace 
until they agreed to this humiliating tribute. So, once a 
year, the collectors came and chose from the Athenian 
people the seven most handsome youths and the seven 
most beautiful girls. These were carried off to Knossos, 
where Minos had built a great labyrinth, in the centre 
of which dwelt a monster of dire appearance, having the 
body of a powerful man and the head of a bull. He was 
called Minotauros, meaning ‘ bull of Minos’, or, as we 
say, Minotaur. The seven boys and seven girls were 
turned into the labyrinth where they wandered help- 
lessly until one by one they chanced on the inner 
chamber, where they were devoured by the Minotaur. 

When Theseus heard all this he placed himself among 
the eligible youths whom the collectors inspected, and 
was promptly chosen, much to the grief of King Aegeus. 
The ship which carried the young victims to their doom 
sailed under a sheet of black canvas, in mourning for 
the condemned. Aegeus persuaded his son to pack a 
white sail so that, if he were successful in slaying the 
Minotaur, the ship on its return might hoist the sail of 
happiness and good fortune. 

Arrived at the great palace of Knossos, the company 
were well received by King Minos. And here we meet 


Bronze bull and athlete from Crete, c. 1600 B.c. 


one of the first examples in history of romance, for King Minos’ beau- 
tiful daughter, Ariadne, fell in love with Prince Theseus. Well aware of 
his peril, she met him at night by the entrance to the labyrinth, giving 
him a sword and—more important—a large ball of thread, one end of 
which she attached to a nail at the entrance. What use, 
she thought, to slay the Minotaur if her hero should 
never find his way out again? So Theseus unwound 
the thread, got to the centre of the great maze and, 
after a fearful fight, killed the monster. Then, follow- 
ing his clue by winding up the thread again, he 
regained the entrance and the arms of Ariadne. 
Theseus, Ariadne, the seven youths and seven girls 
set sail due north and ‘disembarked for the night on 
the island of Naxos. The Greeks knew that every great 
man may be part hero and part cad, and that even 
Theseus was as bad as the rest of them. Anyhow, 
having decided that he no longer needed her, this hero 
crept away from the sleeping Ariadne and set sail 
again with all his Athenian companions. Fortunately 
for the distracted girl the god Dionysos turned up next 
day ready to console her, and she discovered that a 
god is a far better companion than any hero. But in 
his haste to abandon the girl, Theseus forgot his 
promise to his father Aegeus about hoisting the white 
sail. The old man was perched high on a cliff where 
he could-look south across the Cretan sea, and pre- 
sently he saw far off a ship with a black sail. Unable 
to bear this final grief, the old king cast himself down 


The throne room of Knossos 
From ° The Palace of Minos’, by Sir Arthur Evans (Macmillan) 
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into the sea, which has ever since been called the Aegean Sea. The 
wicked sometimes flourish like the green bay-tree; and so indeed do the 
foolish and the careless, among whom Theseus must be classed. He 
was very upset at his father’s death and provided all the funeral 
obsequies due to a dead king. But Theseus, slayer of the Minotaur, 
saviour of Athens, became its king; and it was he, so later writers said, 
who first united Attica into a single country, collecting most of the 
people into the one township of Athens, which thus became a city and 
the capital of the land of Attica. 

Such is the’ general ‘account of the conflict between Athens and 
Knossos—between Greece and Crete—which grew into one of the most 
charming romances ever told by men and women. But no Homer wove 
the tale of this war into a matchless epic, and the stories about it have 
come down to us in fragmentary allusions which have to be picked up 
and pieced together from a variety of references. And it would 
be wrong to leave out of account at least one other version 
according to which Theseus—far from sailing with the other 
youths and the girls as tribute—built a fleet secretly, surprised 
the Cretan fleet, destroyed it and captured Knossos. 

Myth or legend? What do the stories mean? Is there a 
background of historical fact behind them? A week or two 
ago, Professor Page* spoke about Schliemann, whose belief 
im the reality of ancient Troy and single-minded devotion to 
the idea of finding the city of Priam gave the world such 
great results. After his discovery of Troy, Schliemann once 
had the intention of digging at Knossos. With his extraordinary 
flair he identified the site, but political difficulties proved in- 
‘ superable—the island of Crete was then in Turkish possession 
and the actual discovery and the ex- 
cavation of Knossos was begun in 
1900 by another archaeologist, Sir 
Arthur Evans. Knossos lies in the 
midst of a great seismic centre, and 
as far back as the evidence goes, one 
sees that earthquake after earthquake 
from 2000 to 1400 B.c. laid the build- 
ings low. But they rose again from 
their ruins more splendid than before 
until the final disaster from which 
there was no rebirth. At its greatest 
period the palace rose many storeys 
in height, and it soon became evident 
to Sir Arthur that those floors must, 
when possible, be preserved. Door- 
jambs, column-bases, and floor-blocks, 
which had fallen into the rooms below, 
were raised to their proper levels, and 
concrete beams replaced the charred 
wooden originals which were discovered. Without restoration the palace 
would have been a meaningless heap, melting away under the sun and 
the rains of Crete. As it now stands, its magnitude and grandeur, the 
elegance of its staircases, corridors and bathrooms, can only astonish. 

The visitor soon observes in a variety of places the sign of the double- 
axe, a weapon known as the Jabrys in ancient times. Greeks of the 
classical age, who could still see the remains of the ruined palace, 
could also observe the Jabrys symbol, so they called the place the 
labyrinth, or the House of the Labrys. Anyone who has looked down 
from the top of a bus upon a heavily blitzed area has realised how 
very like a maze foundation-walls may be. The Palace of Minos looked 
like that and the word ‘labyrinth’ came to mean the maze. 

Forty years after he began to dig Sir Arthur Evans reported: ‘ The 
work of the spade has now brought out the essential underlying truth 
of the old traditions that made Knossos the most ancient centre of 
civilised life in Greece and with it, of our whole Continent’. What 
else, one may ask, has been’ discovered, besides the labyrinth, to link 
up with the Athenian story of Theseus? How much of~that fable is 
founded in history? 

There are three further discoveries that deserve our attention. First, 
there are a number of ancient Cretan sealstones, having an engraved 
picture of a man with a bull-mask covering his face and head; a man 
who may be enacting a rejigious dance or ceremony. It is certain that 
glassical Greeks knew of similar seals since they actually copied them 
for coins in-the fifth century B.c. Those seals are quite enough to explain 
the invention of the Minotaur. ‘oes 

Second, the ancient inhabitants of Knossos before 1400 B.c. had a 
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Representation of Theseus and the Minotaur on an Athenian wine-cup 

of the sixth century B.c. (now in the British Museum). At top, a silver 

coin of Knossos, of the fifth century B.c., showing a Minotaur on the 
obverse and a labyrinth on the reverse 
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passion for the bull-ring, and the excavations have produced pictures 
and statuettes that provide complete information about the sport. 
Athletic youths and girls acted as Toreros and Toreras. When the 
bull charged, the young athlete grabbed its horns and was tossed so 
as to make a back-somersault over the bull’s spine. Here is surely the 
explanation of the strange fable about the annual tribute exacted from 
Athens of seven youths and seven girls destined for the ‘ bull of Minos’. 
They were not given as fodder to a monster, but trained to disport 
themselves in the bull-ring at Knossos to make a Cretan holiday. 
Third, the rich, spacious palace and the large city of Knossos 
itself were unwalled. At a time when residences and townships in every 
other Mediterranean land or island were heavily fortified, those of 
Crete alone remained open and undefended. Only one thing could make 
this possible—an unconquered fleet in total control of the seas. Archaeo- 
logical discovery has given proof of something like a far-flung 
Minoan naval empire. The folk of Knossos could sleep peace- 
fully in their beds because Minos ruled the waves. But 
suppose that a large part of the fleet were absent and that a 
clever subject king of Minos with a small secret fleet could 
surprise the remaining Minoan ships in port, destroy them, 
land, and sack the palace. Suppose Pearl Harbour had been the 
harbour of New York—what then? It is here that we begin 
to perceive that the fables about Theseus may be founded on 
the actualities of history. Was it the Athenian Theseus who 
put an end to the Minoan civilisation? Fhe various tales about 
him point to his control of all the coasts near Athens. Perhaps 
Theseus began to feel that his new realm was sufficiently strong, 
and with ‘his allies decided that Crete must be destroyed. 
Economic reasons made this desirable; 
but the scandal of the annual tribute 
could be used to inflame the minds of 
the Greeks. According to legend, pre- 
served in a yearly ceremony at Athens, 
Theseus sailed for Crete in late April 
or early May. On the western facade 
of the palace at Knossos are the marks 
of fire where blazing beams fell during 
the sack, and the smoke was carried 
northwards ‘by a violent south wind; 
and a wind of such force only blows 
in Crete during late April or early 
May. Thus we know the time of year, _ 
but not the year itself, of the destruc- 
tion of Knossos. For the last scene we 
have the most dramatic room on any 
ancient site, the throne room where 
Minos’ throne still stands, guarded by 
painted griffins. It was found by the 
excavators in confusion, an oil-jar overturned and ritual vessels scattered. 
It looks as though the Minoan king had been hurried here to undergo, 
or perform, some last dread rite to save his people. He may have worn, 
as perhaps he sometimes did, a bull’s-head mask. Was it into this room 
that Theseus burst to find—and kill—the Minotaur?—Home Service 


Chance, No. 2 and Perspectives, Nos. 1 and 2 (Hamish Hamilton;.2s. 6d. 
each) emphasise painfully the contrasting economic situation of British 
and American contemporary literature. With nearly 200 pages of sump- 
tuous letterpress and many illustrations in full colour, as well as half-tone, 
Perspectives aims at presenting American culture to European audiences. 
It is subsidised by the Henry Ford Foundation. The parade of great 
names is impressive, and includes E. E.-Cummings, Lionel Trilling, 
Marianne Moore, William Carlos Williams, and many others less familiar, 
as yet, in Europe. While not all the contents of these first two issues are 
worthy of publication (in particular, one wonders what an old hand like 
Mr. Carlos Williams is doing, with a set of curiously dated ‘modernist’ 
poems), it is a serious and interesting magazine at a generously low price. 
Chance, though beautifully printed by the Curwen Press, is less than half 
the size; the reproductions of line-drawings are rather undistinguished and 
derivative; the poems are amorphous, and the short stories have the usual 
fault of immaturity—a convincing and well-written atmospheric opening 
builds up interest for a climax which never comes. For all this, Chance, 
containing work only by little-known contributors, is worthy of support. 
It is a sincere, promising, and courageous venture, free from over-cautious 
traditionalism on the one hand and wilful experimentalism on the other. 


The last talk in the series ‘ What is a “ Democratic Education ”? ’) by Eric 
James, will be published in THE LISTENER next week. 
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7 Illegitimate Children: A Plea for Justice 


By CLAUD MULLINS 


HE story of the treatment of illegitimate children throughout 

the centuries is one of inhumanity and of misdirected morality. 

When studying it, one is astonished to see how apparently 

law-abiding and decent people inflicted degradation and suffer- 
ing upon large numbers of children who, whatever sins their parents 
committed in giving them birth, were themselves completely innocent 
of any cause for either blame or disgrace. From the moment of their 
birth these unfortunate children were made to shoulder the full odium 
that rested upon their parents for their breach of the accepted code. 
Far from receiving any share of that sympathy that was so freely 
extended to countless victims of misfortune, these children were 
neglected, spurned, and ill-treated. In some countries, and doubtless 
in our own, their lot often was, even up to modern times, an earlier 
death than was the fate of children. born in wedlock. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war in September 1939, the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions of the League of Nations published .a 
valuable report with the title Study on the Legal Position of the 
Illegitimate Child, Unfortunately that report was snowed under by 
world events, but it is well worth reading at the present time. In this 
report there is a survey of the conditions in which illegitimate children 
lived in most countries, and it was definitely stated that, ‘ without 
exception there is a higher infant mortality rate among illegitimate 
children; sometimes the difference is as high as 50 to 100 per cent.’. 
That statement alone would necessitate the fullest enquiry into this 
great human problem. In England, attempts to bring justice to illegiti- 


mate children came very slowly and even today their welfare is 


hampered by out-of-date laws. The principal act of parliament con- 
cerning them is even now the Bastardy Laws Amendment Act of 1872. 
Is it unreasonable to ask what our system of public health or educa- 
tion would be like today if the principal act in these spheres were 
still of that date? Other acts of parliament have been passed to amend 
this law, but at no time has there been any survey of the problem as 
a whole. The law of bastardy has never been brought up to date. 


Regrettable Misery > 

Before I attempt to give a picture of the past treatment of illegiti- 
mate children I would like to make it abundantly clear that in plead- 
ing for justice for them I am not condoning the conduct of their 
parents. It is true that the world would be the poorer without the 
lives of many who were born illegitimate, who none the less achieved 
fame; possibly the very unorthodoxy of their birth contributed to their 
success. But none the less I have seen too much of the misery in the 
lives of such children and of their mothers to regard the birth of an 
illegitimate child as anything but regrettable. I am no John Tanner, 
Bernard Shaw’s excitable and enthusiastic megalomaniac in ‘ Man and 
Superman’. You will remember how, when Tanner and the rest of 
the household have jumped to the false conclusion that Violet’s coming 
child is to have no lawful father, he bursts into voluble praise of her 
courage and congratulates her on ‘ the fulfilment of her highest purpose 
and greatest function’. No, the risks that accompany an illegitimate 
child throughout its earlier years are so immense that I could never 
rejoice at its entry into the world. 

Under our historic common law a child born out of wedlock ~had 
almost no rights. He was treated as a stranger to both his parents. 
His father was under no obligation to maintain him and, unless he 
was baptized, the child bore no name. The nameless child is referred 
to in one of the novels of Anthony Trollope, and doubtless in those 
of many other authors of the past and earlier centuries. For her remark- 
able book, Nobody Wanted Sam, Mary Hopkirk searched through 
parish registers and collected a large number of descriptions given to 
these children. She discovered ‘ The Daughter of Adultery’, ‘ Borne by 
Chance ’, ‘ One of the Children of the People’ and so on. Many such 
children were described by Latin names, such as filius populi and 
filia fornicatoris, and many others. An interesting case is recorded in 
the Law Reports for the year 1833. In those days the slightest mistake 
in the formal indictment in a criminal case was enough to secure the 


reversal of a conviction. In the case of Rex v. Mary Smith, the 
prisoner had been found guilty of murdering her illegitimate daughter. 
Then her lawyers took her case to the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
which was a sort of limited Court of Criminal Appeal. The ground of 
this appeal was that the indictment had described the unhappy child in 
these words: ‘a female child whose name was unknown’. But there 
was some evidence at the trial that the child had during its brief life 
acquired the name of Mary Ann, though it was agreed that there had 
been no baptism. There was much argument and discussion and in 
the end. a majority of the judges decided that in the absence of baptism 
the child was correctly described as nameless. So presumably Mary 
Smith went to the gallows. 


Charge on the Parish 

As the father of an illegitimate child was not compelled to contri- 
bute to its maintenance, unless he had voluntarily agreed to do so, 
the obvious result was that large numbers of such children were left 
to be maintained by the parishes. After some time the burden of main- 
taining these children evoked the interest of parliament. So in 1576 
an act was passed to relieve the position. ‘As is usual with acts of 
earlier centuries, much history can be obtained from reading the pre- 
amble to this act. The following extract gives a clear indication of 
the general opinion of those days on the subject of bastardy: 

Concerning bastards begotten and born out of lawful matrimony (an 
offence against God’s and Man’s laws) the said bastards being now left 
to be kept at the charges of the parish where they be born, to the 
great burden of the same parish and in defrauding of the relief of 
the impotent and aged true poor of the same parish, and to the evil 
example and encouragement of the lewd life’ [and so on]. 

In this spirit it was enacted that certain payments should be made 
to the new poor law authorities by the parents of these children. But 
such payments were not ordered for the benefit of the children. The 
words in the act are these: ‘For the punishment of the mother and 
reputed father of such bastard child’. Throughout our history these 
children were regarded as means to punish the immorality of the 
parents. But, of course, the main concern of parliament, as shown in 
the wording of this act, was to protect the rates, not to protect the 
children. Nearly three centuries were to go by before the mother of 
an illegitimate child could apply to the courts in her own right for 
contributions from the father. This only became possible in 1844. Until 
then the fathers were only obliged to make payments if the child was 
being maintained under the poor law. Doubtless large numbers of 
mothers made valiant struggles to avoid having to seek poor law 
assistance, but in this one-sided effort many of their children must 
have been the innocent victims. The relief offered by the act of 1844 
was accompanied by the imposition of a new burden on the mothers, 
for they were made answerable to the courts if their children had to 
be maintained by the poor law authorities. This change in the law 
must have intensified the struggles of the mothers to maintain their 
illegitimate children without resort to.relief and this again increased the 
possibilities that such children would be inadequately fed and cared for. 


Spirit of the Poor Law 

The spirit of the poor law animated all the changes that parlia- 
ment made in the law of bastardy. This is the reason why to this 
day the only court to which the mothers can apply for contributions 
from the fathers is the magistrates’ court, the old-time police court. It 
has always been assumed by the legislature that illegitimate children 
came to mothers who were on the financial levels that might necessitate 
poor law help. That is often true, but it is not a universal law. 
Probably some such children have always come from parents of higher 
financial status. Most of such children are presumably provided for 
by arrangements between the parents, but it is an anomaly that, in 
cases of dispute, resort is only possible to a magistrates’ court, with 
its comparatively low limit to the amount that can be awarded. Thus, 
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if today a woman has an illegitimate child by a rich man and he 
refuses to admit responsibility, she can go only to a magistrates’ court 
and there she cannot obtain an award for more than £1 a week. It 
would be more reasonable if she could apply to the high court in 
such a case and, ‘if she proves her case, obtain an award that had 
some relevance to the income of the father. But this is not legally 
possible, for the traditions of the old poor law still prevail. Cases of 
this kind are often settled by negotiations between the solicitors of 
the parties. But the fact that not more than £1 a week can be claimed 
in the courts must severely hamper the solicitor for the mother in his 
efforts on her behalf. - 

So little have the needs of illegitimate children been understood 
by parliament that when in 1948 the poor law was abolished, a fresh 
injustice was created for some of them. The National Assistance Act 
of that year propounded the principles that every man ‘shall be liable 
to maintain his wife and his children’ and that every woman ‘shall 
be liable to maintain her husband and her children’. This is the 
sort of equal treatment of the sexes that politicians welcome. Unfortu- 
nately it was forgotten that under the old poor law, which was swept 
away by this act, a husband was liable to maintain all his wife’s 
children, even those born illegitimate by another man before she 
married. That was a considerable protection for many fatherless 
children. But now, by this high-principled act of parliament, such a 
child has no claim on the husband of its mother. Where happiness 
reigns in the home, this does not matter. But if the parties’ separate 
or divorce, its position is made worse. No court has power to order 
the husband to maintain it. This development is an excellent illustration 
of the need that the whole of the laws concerning illegitimate children 
should be overhauled and a fresh code provided. 

It is impossible to deal with all of the injustices to these children 
that the present laws inflict. One more must, however, be mentioned. 
Under the act of 1872 only a woman who is single can apply to a 
court for part maintenance of her illegitimate child. If she marries 
between the birth of her child and the time when she feels the need 
of financial help for its maintenance from the father, the law does not 
permit her to seek relief. The high court, when deciding appeals from 
magistrates’ courts, has found it possible to regard as single a widow 
and, in some circumstances, a married woman living apart from her 
husband; also a woman who has been divorced is presumably regarded 
as single. But does not this misuse of language indicate that it is high 
time that there should be a full enquiry into these laws, so that they 
may be brought up ‘to modern needs? For it has to be remembered 
that every time that the mother of an illegitimate child has insufficient 
money to maintain it, that child is in real danger. 


‘Born Unfortunate’ 


The many attempts by parliament to improve the welfare of all 
children have, of course, in many ways ameliorated the lot of illegiti- 
mate children. But they remain with dangers of their own. The very 
fact that such a child will in all probability grow up without its father’s 
help is of great importance. The consequences were well set out in 
the report of a committee on psychiatry and law that was composed 
of representatives of the British Medical Association and of the Magis- 
trates Association. This report was issued last year. In its prepara- 
tion I, as a member of the committee, contributed my share. Among 
the findings in this report is the following: ‘ Poverty, the hostility 
that the child is apt to meet in its environment, and the tack of normal 
parental care would appear to be the major factors which may have 
an adverse influence upon the illegitimate child’. This ‘ hostility’ is 
sometimes realised throughout life. Several men and women have told 
me in court that they were, as they expressed it, ‘born unfortunate ’, 
and they seemed ashamed of the fact. 

What are the results of these “major factors’? They are often to 
be seen in the criminal courts. The report published by the British 
Medical Association quotes some independent enquiries into the com- 
parative frequency of crime among illegitimate children and others. 
The verdict given by the report is that ‘it would appear that there 
is a greater risk of a child becoming a delinquent, if he is illegitimate ’. 
But not only is crime likely to be more frequent, it is likely also to 
be more difficult to cure. My years of work as a magistrate in the 
London courts have left.on my mind the definite belief that courts 
and probation officers had far greater difficulty in deterring illegitimate 
offenders from further crime than was the case with other offenders. 
This is only what could be expected, for so many of such offenders 
lacked that stable and helpful background which is of such great 
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value in the reformation of those who have committed crime. 

The first thought that occurs to many on learning of the coming 
of a child out of wedlock is to urge the marriage of the parents. It 
was the first thought that came to the ultra-respectable Roebuck 
Ramsden in Shaw’s play, although he was prepared to denounce the 
father as ‘a damned scoundrel’. But here again the experience of 
magistrates ia busy courts compels a.serious doubt. Let it be admitted 
that such a marriage may be successful, but the odds against success 
are heavy. Only too often have I seen cases of marriage breakdown 
where the fundamental cause was that the parties married for this 
reason. There was never any true or lasting love between the parties 
and much of the burden of their unhappiness fell upon. the first- 
born, the child that would otherwise have been illegitimate. In many 
cases other children have been born and they all shared the misery 
and dangers of the unhappy home. My considered opinion about the 
marriage of the parents in these circumstances is that no pressure to 
marry should ever be put upon the parties. The lot of an illegitimate 
child may be hard, but it is usually preferable to that of the child who 
is the cause of a marriage that fails. 


Guardianship by the Father ; 

One further point must be made. An illegitimate child is legally 
in the sole custody of its mother. Its father has no rights, not even 
any right to see the child. In the ordinary case this is as it should 
be. But from time to time the case occurs where the father has done 
his best for the child and the mother has neglected it. Sometimes a 
married man has been forgiven by his wife for being the father of a 
child by another woman. The latter child has been accepted as part 
of the household and brought up as one of the family. But unless this 
child has been adopted, the position is insecure in view of the law that 
gives the sole custody to the child’s mother. It is my view that in 
cases where the father has genuinely done his best for his illegitimate 


-child, and in such cases only, he should have the right to apply to a 


court for guardianship, custody, or access. Not many cases would 
be concerned if this were the law, but I have seen cases where the 
child has suffered greatly by the inability of its father to have any 
rights over it. : 

The report issued in 1939 on behalf of the League of Nations 
makes a point of vital importance. Illegitimacy is primarily a problem 
of Christianity. In Buddhism and Confucianism, it says, ‘ the problem 
of the illegitimate child is virtually unknown’. Similarly in Islam the 
problem scarcely exists by reason of permitted polygamy. It is the 
glory of Christianity to uphold the principle of monogamy and thereby 
to give the best chance to the children born of a marriage. But the 
very virtues and high aims of Christianity have made worse the lot 
of children who are born in breach of its rules. To quote the words 
of the Study: ‘Among the common people the social position of 
illegitimate children became worse and worse’. Here is a challenge. 
It is the duty of all those who call.themselves Christian to see that 
justice is done to the illegitimate child. Many reforms in the law 
are needed that I have had no space to discuss here. Let us make up 
our minds, therefore, that however black be the conduct of those who 
bring an illegitimate child into the world, the child itself has not 
sinned. Christians believe that God loves children. If that is accepted, 
how can there be any exceptions? —Third Programme 

a 
“Anyone who is concerned to keep in touch with the development of 
thought must take note of the progress of psychical research and the 
related subjects of faith-healing and spiritualism’. So the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Dr. W. R. Matthews, in his introduction to Geoffrey Murray’s 
book Matters of Life and Death (Sidgwick and Jackson, 10s. 6d). This 
is the work of a journalist who approaches the subjects referred to with 
sympathy and treats them objectively. Such chapter headings as ‘ The 
S.P.R. and the Scientists’, “How Spiritualism is Organised’, ‘ Mediums 
and their Work’, ‘ Divine Faith and Christian Healing’ give an idea of 
the book’s scope. The author quotes Professor J. B. Rhine’s dictum: ‘It 
is shocking but true that we know the atom today better than we know 


~ the mind that knows the atom’, and shows, among other things, what 


Rhine has done to repair that gap in our knowledge. In his summing up 
Mr. Murray declares himself unconvinced as yet of the truth of ‘ survival’: 
on the other hand he remains open to conviction, and holds most strongly 
that ‘the impressive body of evidence of “ miracle” cures must buttress 
the growing contemporary belief that notions long discarded about “‘ soul ” 
and “ spirit” may not after all be so very far off the mark’. This book 
may be commended as a carefully and attractively presented survey of 
a profoundly interesting and, one may add, important subject. 
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Strategy and the Suez Canal 


(continued from page 459) « 


when her plans for development in the Gulf of Aquaba~are further 
advanced. Great capital cost would be involved. That, indeed, would 
be the case in any new development area. But there are two other im- 
portant objections—first, the difficulty of fitting in such a project with 
the plans already made for developing this over-populated territory, 
and, second, the hostility which it would arouse throughout the whole 
Arab world. 

You may remember that an administrative base was in fact planned, 
and work started in Kenya, only to be abandoned. And if East Africa 
is unsatisfactory as an administrative base, it is less likely to provide 
a suitable alternative to the Canal Zone. What, then, about Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica? The port facilities are reasonable and could handle the vast 


tonnages necessary to build up a base. There are already road com- ~ 


munications between the ports and the surrounding country, though of 
course improvements and additions would be required. As in any other 
area a large building programme would be necessary. Communications 
are fair. The main drawback is the distance from here to the vital Canal 
Zone. Defence of the land bridge into Africa would be much more 
difficult, and moreover the essential cover of air and ground troops as 
far to the east as possible would mean either a long land approach over 
“one indifferent road or a move by sea. At present, it is true, the king of 
Libya is well disposed towards us, but the events of recent years 
throughout the Arab world should be a warning to us against placing 
too much reliance upon this for the future. 

Cyprus might appear at first sight to be an attractive alternative, 
though its present port facilities and dock installations are quite in- 
adequate. Also, apart from the political situation and the active cam- 
paign of a section of the population for Enosis or union with Greece, 
there are many disadvantages to an island base, especially such a one 
as this on the flank of the probable advance of enemy forces. 

It looks, then, as though none of the possible sites I have mentioned 
would be entirely satisfactory alternatives. You could, perhaps, combine 
two or more of them, and this would conveniently spread our eggs 
in several baskets, but it would be most wasteful of both money and 
man-power. : 

How can we hope, then, to keep the advantages of the present base 
in the Canal Zone? The essential conditions from our point of view 
are proper maintenance, periodical inspection, and probably continual 
manning of certain special installations. There must also be a simple 
plan for the immediate manning of the base in an emergency. Troops 
for this purpose could conveniently come from Libya or Cyprus. 
From the Egyptian angle, the need is quite simple. It is the replace- 
ment of all foreign troops by their own: though it is very doubtful 
whether they appreciate the heavy cost involved in keeping up the base. 

There is, of course, the possibility of turning the Canal Zone imme- 
diately into an area of international responsibility. That would be by 
far the best answer for us. Egyptian nationalist feeling may well boggle 
at this step in the first instance. It should certainly be kept in mind 
for future development. There are many precedents for such a step in 
the Nato bases in western Europe. A preliminary move might be to 
make it a joint Arab-British responsibility, giving as wide Arab repre- 
sentation as possible. : 

But there is yet another complication. In the not very distant future 
—within the next twenty years—the present charter of the Suez Canal 
Company comes to an end. Ownership of the canal then passes to Egypt, 
and whether Egypt will be prepared to share her responsibilities and 
rights when that happens is a very open question. A more co-operative 
Russian attitude would certainly open the way to United Nations respon- 
sibility for the area. As to that, we can only wait and see. 

Egyptian friendship could mean much for this country and the free 
world now. Her influence with the other countries of the Arab League 
is strong. If only a solution to the problem of the Canal Zone can be 
found, might it not be a prelude, too, to a better understanding between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours? Without this the whole security of the 
Middle East will remain in jeopardy. 

One thing is certain. No arrangement can hope to work satisfactorily 
if it has not been reached with good will and mutual understanding, by 
both sides, of the other’s point of view. Here, perhaps, lies the best 
hope that a soldier of the calibre of Field-Marshal Sir William Slim 


and a soldier statesman in the person of General Neguib will be able 
to talk the same language. Their aim must be to reach a satisfactory 
military arrangement without, on the one hand, ruffling Egyptian 
nationalist sentiments or, on the other, giving away the minimum safe- 
guards for security. There must be some give and. take on both sides. 
There is no doubt whatsoever as to the extent and depth of feeling 
throughout Egypt, which no Egyptian political party, and no Egyptian 
ruler, could possibly afford to ignore. On the other hand, from the point 
of view of Great Britain and the Commonwealth, it is not the Suez 
Canal alone that is at stake. It is the defence of the whole of the Middie 
East.—Home Service 


On Seeing a Poet of the First World 
War on the Station at Abbeville 


Poet, cast your careful eye 

Where the beached songs of summer lie, 
White fell the wave that splintered 

The wreck where once you wintered, 
White as the snows that lair 

Your freezing hair. 


Captain,.here you took your wine, 
The trees at ease in the orchard-line, 
Bonny the errand-boy bird 

Whistles the songs you once heard, 
While you traverse the wire, 
Autumn will hold her fire. 


Through the tall wood the thunder ran 
As when the gibbering guns began, 
Swift as a murderer by the stack 
Crawled the canal with fingers black, 
Black with your brilliant blood 

You lit the mud. 


Two grey moths stare from your eyes, 
Sharp is your sad face with surprise. 
In the stirring pool I fail 

To see the drowned of Passchendaele, 
Where all day drives for me 

The ‘spoiling sea. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 


Sea Shanty 


As I was strolling along the Embankment 

I heard a drowned man calling out of the dark, 
‘ Stay away, stay away, all the women are fishes 
And my son’s being strung up in Battersea Park. 


‘ The suckers in blue sail away in their coffins 
And the rocks that I played on when I was a kid 

. Have gone under the death that is rolling me over: 
Everything grieves me that I ever did. 


‘From islands where niggers squat on their fat bottoms, 
From the pearl-handled shores and the turtle-voiced trees, 
I hear the sweet songs of the boys, but their eyes are 
As cold and as bitter as these salt seas’. 
GEORGE BARKER’ 


From ‘ New Soundings’ (Third Programme) 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 11-17 


Wednesday, March 11 


Mr. Eden addresses the United Nations 
Assembly in New York 

U.S. Ambassador in Prague protests to 
Czechoslovak Government about shooting 
down of an American fighter aircraft 

Minister of State speaks in Commons about 
statements on Sudan alleged to have been 
made by General Neguib 


Thursday, March 12 

An RAF. bomber is shot down by 
Russian fighters over Germany 

Commons debate air estimates 

Army reinforcements to be despatched to 
Kenya 


Government to extend rights of Civil 
Servants to take part in political activities 


Friday, March 13 


British High Commissioner in Germany 
protests in strongest terms to Soviet High 
Commissioner about shooting down of 
R.A.F. bomber 

Government proposes to increase remunera- 
tion of judges 

Election of Mr. Lester Pearson, Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs, as Secretary- 
General of U.N. vetoed in Security 
Council ; 


Saturday, March 14 

Death of President Gottwald of Czecho- 
slovakia 

Mr. Eden arrives back in London from 
Washington 


General Neguib holds discussions in Cairo 
with British and U.S. Ambassadors 


Sunday, March 15 


Supreme Soviet ‘in Moscow approves 
government changes announced after Mr. 
Stalin’s death 

Mr. Butler returns from United States and 
Canada 

Admiral Mountbatten takes up duties as 
Commander-in-Chief, Allied | Forces 
Mediterranean 


Monday, March 16 
Marshal Tito arrives in London 


In debate on naval estimates First Lord of 
the Admiralty emphasises strength of 
Russian navy 


Order laid before Parliament extending 
control of exports to China 


Tuesday, March 17 ° 
Marshal Tito has luncheon with H.M. the 
Queen 


Mr. Churchill makes statement in Commons 
about shooting down of R.A.F. bomber 
over Germany 


Details of Coronation service announced by 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
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Marshal Tito, President of Yugoslavia, arrived in London on March 16-f isi j 
: ; i b t ! for a five-day visit. He is seen, accom- 
panied by the Duke of~Edinburgh, inspecting a naval guard of honour after he had landed at Westminster Pier 


H.M. the Queen looking at Winterhalter’s paintin i j 7 i 7 
: ] g of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert with th uri 
her visit to the Royal Academy last week. The painting is in the exhibition ‘ Kings a Olin, Se igen 
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Foreign ‘Minister 


as 


Royal Badge of Wales. 
the Queen approved ‘that 
i should be enclosed in a 
tying a motto (‘ The: red 
ves impetus’), and sur- 
ited by a royal crown 


Marshal Tito at 10 Downing Street, with Mr. Churchill, Mr, Eden, and Mr. Popovic, the Yugoslav ” 
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Mr. Klement Gottwald, President of Czechoslovakia, 
who died on March 14 at the age of fifty-six. One 
of the earliest members of the Communist Party in 
Czechoslovakia, he became Prime Minister after the 
Communists had emerged as tthe largest single party 
in the general election of 1946. The following year he 
accepted an invitation to take part in the preliminary 
talks on the Marshall Plan—a decision afterwards 
rescinded on orders from Moscow, In 1948, Mr. 
Gottwald succeeded Dr. Benes as President. For 
some years he was known to have been engaged in a 
struggle for power with other members of the party, 
notably Mr. Slansky, the Secretary-General, whose 
subsequent arrest and execution left Mr. Gottwald 
in supreme control 


Left: Fenton House, Hampstead, which was be- 

queathed, together with a collection of porcelain, 

pictures and furniture, to the National Trust by the 

late Lady Binning, will be opened to the public on 

March 21 by Sir Leigh Ashton, Director of the 

Victoria and Albert Museum. The photograph shows 
the Porcelain Room 


A. Dick (Oxford) winning the 440 yards in the 
University Sports at the White City on Saturday. 
By also winning the 100 yards and the 220 yards 
he became the first runner in the history of the 
Sports to win three events on the track. Oxford beat 
Cambridge by 73 points to 53 


Left: England scoring their sxth goal in the 

Women’s Hockey match against Belgium at Wembley 

on Saturday. The visiting team suffered a heavy 
defeat by 11 goals to nil 
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My First Novel 


By SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


NEVER intended to be a novelist; I always meant to be a play- 

wright. In 1906, being at the time just twenty-three, I wrote an 

eighteenth-century comedy to encourage my father to continue the 

allowance of £150 a year he was chen making me. He agreed to 
put ‘ The Gentleman in Grey ’, as the play was called, into his repertory 
as early as possible in the following year. The production was fixed for 
the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, at the beginning of March 1907. 
In the previous week the company was playing at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, Aberdeen, and rehearsing hard all day. On Sunday morning 
when we had to travel down to Edinburgh my father’s voice had 
vanished, and he whispered ‘hoarsely that next day the understudies 
would have to be rehearsed for the performance of ‘ The School for 
Scandal’ on the opening night. 


‘What Will Happen to My Play?’ : 

* But what will happen to my play on Thursday if the understudies 
spend all their time rehearsing “The School for Scandal”?’ I 
exclaimed in consternation. ‘ You’d better let me play Charles Surface 
for you’. 

‘Do you think you could learn the part overnight? ’ 

‘Easily ’. . 

So on Monday morning I had one rehearsal of Charles Surface and 
then went on with the rehearsal of my own play. It was rather an 


ordeal to disappoint an Edinburgh audience by taking the place of my. 


father, who was. greatly admired and much loved as an actor all over 
Scotland. 
On Monday night, my father’s voice being still a croaking whisper, 


I sat up and learned the part of Bob Acres in ‘The Rivals’, and on ~ 


Tuesday played it. On Tuesday night I sat up again and learned Tony 
Lumpkin in ‘ She Stoops to Conquer’, but mercifully my father’s voice 
was strong enough for him to play at the Wednesday matinée and I 
was able to devote all my attention to the rehearsal of my own play, 
which was given its first performance on the Thursday evening and 
generously received both by the Edinburgh audience and the Edinburgh 
critics. Yet I was dissatisfied. The actors and the actresses all gave 
good performances, but they were none of them my characters as I 
had imagined them, and although ‘ The Gentleman in Grey’ remained 
in my father’s repertory for three or four years, I never saw a perform- 
ance of it that did satisfy me. 

That autumn of 1907 I went to live with a parson friend at Cury 
in Cornwall, half way between Helston and the Lizard, and one evening 


in November I sat down after tea at a small table lighted by a couple ° 


of candles with red shades and started to write the ideal performance 
of ‘The Gentleman in Grey’ in the shape of a novel called The 
Passionate Elopement. At that date I had published a slim volume 
of poems, dramatised Kipps by H. G. Wells, edited a university maga- 
zine and written a good many comic pages for The Isis, for which I was 
paid half a guinea a page—and never has any cheque for work since 
seemed as bountiful as those cheques for four guineas I used to receive 
at the end of the term from the white-bearded patriarchal Mr. Alden, 
whose dignity was proof against even the small, faded blue cricket-cap 
he used to wear indoors on his domed head. 

I marvel now at the self-confidence with which I sat down to write 
a novel without having tried my hand even at a short story. Certainly 
I was well equipped to write a romance about the eighteenth-century, 
because as a boy I had read besides the whole of Fielding, Richardson 
and Smollett every eighteenth-century play in my father’s library. 
On top of that experience—which made it easy for me to think and 
write in an eighteenth-century manner—I discovered in my friend’s 
house a couple of scrapbooks with many original letters, bills, and other 
odds and ends of the days of the Georges. Finally, I had a copy of 
Anstey’s enchanting satire in verse, The New Bath Guide, which was 
of inestimable service for evoking the atmosphere of the imaginary 
spa called Curtain Wells. I cannot remember now who has that manu- 
script, written with a copying ink pencil, but I do not think that the 
owner will find many cancelled pages in it. 


The Passionate Elopement was finished some time in the spring of 
1908, and in due course the typescript was sent off to Jack Murray— 
Sir John Murray, K.c.v.0., today—who was at Magdalen with me and 
who had said one day that if I ever did write a book he hoped I would 
send it along to 50, Albemarle Street. It never occurred to me for a 
moment that the historic publishing house would not be pleased that I 
had remembered my promise, and I really was astounded when a fort- 
night later I received a letter from Jack Murray to say how disappointed 
he was that the two best readers they had had both turned the novel 
down, and so, regretfully, he had to tell me that he was returning my 
typescript. Oddly, as it seems to me today, one of the reasons given 
by the readers for refusing The Passionate Elopement was its cynicism. 

The typescript was wrapped up again, registered, and despatched to 
Hutchinson’s, to whose attention one of their popular novelists — 
Frankfort Moore, had recommended it. Back it came almost at once. 
I then sent it to another famous firm of publishers. They wrote an 
appreciative letter which warmed me after the cold water of the 
Murray and Hutchinson refusals, but went on to say that they could 
not risk the expense of publishing so unusual a book and could only 
undertake to publish it if I was prepared to pay the cost in advance. 
To this I said ‘no’. Meanwhile, my mother had sent a copy of my 
poems to Henry James and asked him if he would be kind enough 
to recommend my novel to the attention of William Heinemann. 
Henry James wrote an encouraging letter about the poems and promised 
to mention the novel to Mr. Heinemann, while warning us that Mr. 
Heinemann would decide for himself about the merits of the book and 
deploring my interest in what he called that monstrous~century. The 
Passionate Elopement came back from Heinemann’s in three days. 
Some years later I met the head of the firm and he said how much 
he regretted that I had not sent my first book to him. When I told 
him what had happened his face darkened, and I felt that somebody at 
Heinemann’s was going to be asked why the letter from Henry James 
had not been forwarded to him in the south of France. 

After that the typescript was sent to publisher after publisher, and 
I became so bored with packing it up that I gave up registering it. 
I made a vow that I would not attempt to write another novel until 
The Passionate Elopement was published and a bound copy of it on 
my desk, and I took up daffodil-growing instead of writing. By 1910 
the book had been rejected by eleven publishers, and my father delivered 
an ultimatum. ‘The only evidence that you are a novelist is for a 
publisher to accept your novel. Why you do not go on writing plays 
I cannot imagine. Meanwhile you will have to go on the stage, and 
earn some money ’. 


An Approach from a Publisher S 

So I took an engagement in August to appear in a play by Hall 
Caine at the Garrick Theatre, in the course of which, as a shipwrecked 
priest, I had to give absolution to the Deemster’s son played by Bransby | 
Williams. At the end of the one and only week’s run I met H. G. | 
Pélissier of the Follies and agreed to write words to his music for a 
revue to be produced at the Alhambra in September. The day after 
this was settled I received a letter from Martin Secker to enquire 
whether a novel of mine called The Passionate Elopement was still 
available.. He had read it in typescript when he was learning publishing 
with Eveleigh Nash, and he would like to have an opportunity of 
reading it again if possible. But where was the novel now? At last 
I remembered that I had sent it to Constables some months ago. 
I wrote to enquire about it and presently I received it back with a 
letter to say that it had been mislaid in their office and that they 
regretted the book was not suitable for their list. Z 

Martin Secker made up his mind within a day or two of receiving 
the typescript. He proposed to make it the first novel he published, 
and the date fixed.was January 17, 1911 which was my twenty-eighth 
birthday. At that date it was considered madness to publish a book in 
January, but Martin Secker’s influence on publishing was revolutionary — 
in its day and the notion that books could be published safely only 
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in March, April, September, and October has long ago been exploded. 

When the book had been sent to press I was sitting at midnight in the 
Café de l'Europe and taking a last look at my own copy of the page 
proofs. Suddenly I thought that the opening sentence ‘ The meagre sun 
that for thirteen pallid February days’ was unlucky. I telephoned Secker 
next morning to ask if it was too late to change ‘ thirteen ’ to ‘ fifteen ’: 
he got into touch with Ballantynes, the printers, and the change was 
safely made. But in my superstitious spasm I had forgotten that the 
book began on Valentine Day which by changing ‘ thirteen ’ to ‘ fifteen ’ 
I had made February 16 instead of February 14. It was too late to 
make the second correction and so the first edition of The Passionate 
Elopement, which is a rarity today, can always be spotted by that 
‘fifteen’ in the first line. It was a beautifully printed and tastefully 
bound book, and it was gratifying to see that first edition of it shown 
at the National Book League’s Exhibition in 1951, as an example of 
fine book production at a date when novels were usually produced 
without taste in printing or binding. The book itself was given an 
overwhelmingly generous reception by the reviewers, and went into five 
editions in the first year. It was published in the United States and 
in four different cheap editions, including Macmillan’s famous seven- 
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after I finished it in the spring of 1908, and I have just heard that 
it is soon to be broadcast as a serial play. So what began as a play 
is to be a kind of play again. 

If any young authors who are finding it difficult to persuade publishers 
to accept their first novels happen to be listening to me, they may be 
encouraged to hear that in the palmy days before the first world war 
it could be just as difficult to make a start as it is today. Yet the 
book that is rejected eleven times may possess life, and if it does it 
will at last get its chance. I do not believe in the existence of ‘ mute 
inglorious Miltons ’. 

And now I shall risk a generalisation. As far as my knowledge of 
literature goes, all the genuine novelists have started off with a story 
in which no trace of autobiography is perceptible. The Pickwick Papers, 
Barry Lyndon, The Shaving of Shagpat—there is no time to give the 
long list. If a young writer’s first novel depends on his personal ex- 
perience, I say firmly that he is not a genuine novelist. I shudder to 
think what kind of a mess I should have made of Sinister Street if it 
had been my first novel. The Passionate Elopement is a tour de force 
of bravura for a young man of twenty-four, and presumably it must 
have a life of its own behind the bravura or it would not be readable 


pennies. Now it is being published in a new edition, forty-five years 


forty-five years later—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


What is a ‘Democratic Education’? 


Sir,—With reference to the talk by Dr. Eric 
James (THE LISTENER, March 12) on the selec- 
tion of pupils for grammar schools and higher 
education generally, are we not in danger of 
creating an aristocracy of intellect in place of 
the aristocracy by-birth and thereby perpetuating 
that cleavage in society which we desired to 
terminate? Is intellectual power the sole criterion 
of the value of an individual? 

In pre-war days a man would be asked not 
what subjects he had studied and mastered but 
what school and college he had attended. If he 
could not give the answer expected or hoped for 
then he was considered to have missed those 
influences which develop and refine character 
and produce the cultured man. But that was no 
reflection upon him as an individual, for absence 
from the most desired places of learning could 
be attributed to the financial inability of his 
parents to support him there. If the same ques- 
tion is asked today and if, the answer is a 
secondary modern school, then the individual 
will be acknowledging his personal inferiority as 
certified by an authoritative body and this will 
be more serious and damaging than the similar 
question in pre-war days, for it splits the large 
social -group that previously was not divided 
into two classes, those of superior and those of 
inferior intelligence. The point is—the second- 
ary modern school has failure and inferiority 
deeply stamped upon it, for every one of the 
pupils has failed in the examination to get into 
the grammar school, and many of the teachers 
there have failed to do the same. In fact it has 
been proposed that the staffs of these schools 
should be the products not of the university but 
of the training colleges. It is obvious that the 
quality of such schools must be of a lower order. 

The educational system in the U.S.A. knows 
nothing of this type of school and yet in that 
country fhe individual is not lost sight of in 
the course of his education. It does not follow 
that in a comprehensive school there should 

_ not be A and B and even more streams, just 
as there are in grammar schools today. The 
pupils, though following different courses, would 
have many activities in common in the games 
field, the various cadet corps, Boy Scouts, etc. 
There would be ample scope for individual dis- 
tinction through competition both in the 


academic and athletic field, without destroying 
the unity that is so valuable in our social life. 

To classify the intelligence of a child at the 
age of eleven by tests that have doubtful 
validity and prognostic value is presumptuous 
to say the least-—Yours, etc., 


Oxford L. FORSTER 


Sir,—In his second talk (THE LISTENER, 
March 5) Dr. Eric James says many wise and 
true things. His firm insistence that a good 
society must tolerate and even foster the heretic 
can hardly be bettered, and the ‘consciously 
progressive’ may well take to heart his warning 
against the tyranny of the group in its insidious 
modern disguise of ‘social integration’. All 
this is so admirable that one does not realise 
at first how narrow are the limits of Dr. James’ 
actual experience of democratic education. 

Dr. James owns that his ‘blood runs cold 
when he reads [my italics] of an assembly of 
children not only making rules, but sitting in 
judgment on their fellows who have broken 
them ’. But has he ever watched such an assembly 
at work? If he were not already familiar with 
the British jury system, would not his blood 
run cold at the thought of the life of a fellow- 
man at the mercy of ‘twelve good men and 
true’? 

The adult in school, like the policeman out- 
side, must be ready to intervene at times, to 
protect the odd, defenceless individual against 
the herd. But children in formal assembly can 
be trusted to handle their collective affairs just 
about as competently as a parliament of adults. 
They will accept expert advice on a technical 
point, much as a jury will accept the direction 
of a judge on-a point of law; and they will 
deal wisely and mercifully with the law-breaker, 
provided that they themselves have not suffered 
injustice. This is the point that is always over- 
looked in’ pronouncements based on a super- 
ficial experience of self-government. You cannot 
switch abruptly from tyranny to democracy, in 
school or out, and expect perfect-results over- 
night. There are perhaps three schools in all 
England that have had the courage to apply 
self-government honestly and consistently for 
two or more school generations—say, fifteen 
years. I would submit, Sir, that these schools, 
and their pupils, afford the only evidence on 


this question that is worth anything at all. 
Later in his talk, Dr. James makes the point 
that conformity is to be imposed on those whose 
“moral foundations are insecure’ but that older 
and ‘ more intelligent’ pupils may be encouraged 
to rely on their own judgment. This sounds 
plausible, even liberal; but the illustration that 
follows gives the game away. Brown, aged eleven, 
is to be told dogmatically that he must go to 
his French lesson (and, one assumes, even more 
dogmatically that he must attend school prayers), 
while Jones, aged seventeen, may be excused 
school prayers if he can convince Dr. James 
that his reasons are genuine and conscientious. 
But why must Jones be expected to rationalise 
his religious feelings to the satisfaction of Dr. 
James, instead of simply staying out of prayers 
when he wants to? Few adults would tolerate 
such an invasion of their spiritual privacy, and 
to impose it on an adolescent is the worst form 
of tyranny. It would be more honest to say to 
both Brown and Jones: ‘ You shall not attend 
prayers until you have convinced me that your 
reasons for doing so are genuine and conscien- 
tious ’. But this too would be bad education, bad 
democracy, and, I imagine, bad Christianity. 
Yours, etc., 


Dartington JoHN HAMSHERE 


Sir,—I am quite sure that Mr. Dowling (THE 
LISTENER, March 5) is correct in saying that he 
can teach twenty non-readers to read in six 
months. I can write with some authority, having 
been engaged in the teaching profession for 
nearly fifty years and having had experience of 
teaching not only English boys but also Assamese 
boys, and of teaching the latter not only the 
three Rs in their own language, which is phonetic, 
but also to read, write, and speak English, 
including the teaching of English spelling. 

The first thing that has struck me since my 
return to England some five years ago is that 
memorising and the encouragement of memory 
training seems to have been almost abandoned 
in English schools. In 1950, I found it almost 
impossible to buy what we used to call a spelling 
book, that is, graded lists of words of which the 
spelling had to be learnt by heart. This is the 
only way in which English spelling can be 
learnt, and it is not difficult for children while 
they are young, though it is very difficult for 
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What's in that basket, Mrs. Ellis? 


Flour by itself is not se/f-raising. It depends for this property upon 


the addition of aerating materials. Most of these, in turn, depend on food 
phosphates supplied to the miller by Albright and Wilson. There is scarcely a shopping 

basket throughout the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its 
. packages, some part of Albright and Wilson’s output of essential phosphate products. 
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them when they are thirteen or fourteen years old 
_if they have not learnt the habit of memorising. 

My Assamese children usually started English 
at about the age of twelve or thirteen, and did 
not find great difficulty in memorising English 
spelling because they had already learnt to 
memorise. Even though Assamese is_ spelt 
phonetically the children memorise spelling for 
a year or two with. the simple words, and then 
have no difficulty in spelling the harder words 
in the same way later on. Also, and this is most 
important, they memorise their multiplication 
and addition tables very thoroughly. Most 
Assamese primary schools have an enrolment of 
forty or fifty children aged from five to eleven 
or twelve in five classes under one teacher. Obvi- 
ously the teacher cannot personally deal with all 
five classes at the same time. One or two of the 
junior classes are therefore taken bya senior boy. 
They generally sit under a tree or on_ the 
verandah repeating aloud over and over again 
the spelling of a list of words or a multiplica- 
tion or addition table. After the second or third 
year an Assamese child never makes a mistake 
in his tables or his spelling. 

When it comes to English the Assamese child 
has no trouble about his tables, but he memorises 
them again in English. He also memorises the 
pronunciation and spelling of English words, 
so many daily, and by the time he gets to 
college he is hard to fault in either. 

It is nonsense to say that memorising is 
drudgery for children. It may be for grown-up 
people, but most children enjoy repeating poetry, 
or almost anything, if they do it together. The 
memory can be trained, but the training must 
begin early. It is time that our teachers went 
back to these old-fashioned methods. 


Yours, etc., 
Williton G. A. SMALL 


The Hazard of Modern Poetry 


Sir,—Your correspondent Maurice Atherton- 
Lafrance seems.completely to have misunder- 
stood Professor Heller’s argument—so far from 
‘building up’ Zwingli or championing ‘ de- 
mythologising ’ he was surely trying to show that 
it is just to this rationalist attempt to , put 
asunder what God has joined together that we 
owe the intellectual ailments of our age? 

We shall never ‘understand’ the sacraments 


_ of the Church—but while listening to Professor 


Heller I felt that I had come nearer to under- 
standing them than ever before.—Yours, etc., 
Leicester LAYMAN 


Sir,—A correspondent has asked what Pro- 
fessor Heller’s discussion has to do with modern 
poetry. The answer is perhaps suggested by a 
statement made in his second talk: ‘The 
notorious obscurity of modern poetry is due to 
the absence from our lives of commonly accepted 
symbols to represent and house our deepest 
feelings ’. 

There can be little doubt as to what ‘our 
deepest feelings’ are assumed to be, or what 
the speaker would desire to see as ‘commonly 
accepted symbols’. By the very nature of Pro- 
fessor Heller’s real preoccupation, his talks are, 
in their learned way, a post-mortem on European 
poetry from the seventeenth century onwards. 
And since all the specimens (whether they will 
lie down or not) are dead, they all look remark- 
ably—and boringly—alike. It had not struck me 
before that Christian belief could ever look so 
much like nihilism. But to ask whether those 
“commonly accepted symbols’ might not 
transpire, where poetry was concerned, to be 
. clichés, would imply a faith in literary explora- 
tion, in poetic diversity and creativity, and 
indeed in man, which Professor Heller might 
perhaps find naively titanistic. ‘ 
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One cause of obscurity in modern poetry (a 
theme of which we have heard too much: people 
assume in advance that they will not be able 
to understand it) has to do with the quite 
deliberate attempt of many writers to put poetry 
to uses for which it is as inapt as is a razor 
for chopping wood—political, social, and philo- 
sophical moralising. And perhaps Professor 
Heller has been putting aesthetic discussion to 
a usé for which it is similarly inapt. The title 
of his talks bears no relation to their content— 
hazards cannot be run by corpses. 

Yours, etc., 


Birmingham, 3 D. J. ENRIGHT 


, 


Myth or Legend? : 


Sir,—Lord Brabazon (THE LISTENER, March 
12) does not make clear what he is trying to 
establish. In the third paragraph of his letter he 
throws doubts on the conversion of Gaul by 
St. Philip, and on the likelihood of Joseph of 
Arimathea visiting England in A.D. 63. Yet in 
his penultimate paragraph he appears to accept 
the story of Joseph founding a church in 
England. 

In a matter so mixed up in legends and fancy, 
it would be well to have more precise references 
given us. What is the authority for saying Joseph 
of Arimathea was the uncle of Jesus? Or that 
he was a trader in metals? Where is the original 
text of St. Augustine’s letter to Pope Gregory 
to be found, and, in particular, where can we 
find the words, ‘ built by no human hands, but 
by Christ Himself’? What is the page reference 
in Domesday Book for thé mention of Glaston- 
bury as Domus Dei? 

Dean Armitage Robinson (Two Glastonbury 
Legends, 1926), Fr. H. Thurston (The Month, 
July 1931) and Miss Beatrice Hamilton Thomp- 
son (Glastonbury—Truth and Fiction, 1939) 
have dealt so thoroughly with Glastonbury 
fiction-mongers that I hope Lord Brabazon has 
some real authorities to quote for his statements, 
and not pamphleteers like Dobson or Lewis. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.9 T. S. BLAKENEY 


Man and the Elements 


Sir,—You mentioned ‘the difficulty’, alluded 
to by Dr. Baillie, ‘ of relating the heedless march 
of natural forces to the things that give life 
meaning—to our duty, to our sense of vocation, 
to any kind of belief that under the providence 
of God all things work together for good’. 

It has been helpful to me, and perhaps it may 
be to others, too, to realise that the idea of ‘all 
things working together for good’ is derived 
from a mistranslation, in both A.V. and R.V., 
of Romans viii, 28. The real meaning is: ‘ We 
know that with those who love God; He works 
for good in all things’. It is no easy-going 
optimism, which would allow events to take their 
course irrespective of ourselves, that St. Paul 
or any other Christian theologian teaches. The 
truth, more harmonious with our freedom and 
responsibility, is rather that in every situation, 
however dark it may be, God is there working 
with us to help us, and give us the victory, in 
the age-long fight against the chaotic, the 
irrational, and all brute forces, including ‘ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’. 

Yours, etc., 


Lampeter T. A. Lewis 


“Water Under the Inn 


Sir,—I have read in THE LISTENER of March 
12 an account of the old cellars under Notting- 
ham Castle rock. The following information 
might be of interest to the people concerned. 

My ancestors were Owenites and Chartists in 
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the eighteen-thirties and -forties, and leaders of 
the movement which was very strong in Not- 
tingham. At the time of the Combination Laws 
when political meetings were forbidden, they 
lived either in the Trip to Jerusalem or in the 
cottages (I believe in the actual inn). Brewing 
was done in the back of the inn, and this was 
the cloak for political meetings. A visit to the 
inn for refreshment, and then to the brewery to 
see what was going on, was the way the left- 
wing movement in Nottingham organised its 
business. There could be quite large meetings, as 
they had access to extensive caves in the rock, 
and a look-out in the inn could give warning. 

The name of these people was Haskard— 
refugees from Germany for liberal ideas—and 
perhaps Shepherd. The Haskards were personal 
friends of Feargus O’Connor, the Shepherds a 
relation of General Booth of the Salvation 
Army. 

This was told me by a relation long since 
dead, who was the granddaughter of these poli- 
tician innkeepers. She remembered seeing a good 
deal of correspondence with O’Connor which 
had been kept, and notes of the business of the 
Chartist movement.—Yours, etc., 

Farnborough W. E. Jocelyn 


Early Vegetables 

Sir—Mr. P. J. Thrower (THE LISTENER, 
March 12) evidently knows now that he did 
make a mistake in telling his readers that sul- 
phate of ammonia, superphosphate and muriate 
or sulphate of potash applied now would be 
washed out of the soil. That was his first error, 
but in his last he tries to belittle it by saying 
that these “bag manures are very expensive... . 


and a certain amount of the soluble plant foods 


. is bound to be taken into the drainage water 
before the plants can make use of them’. I 
should like to quote a short passage from page 
thirty-nine of Warrington’s Chemistry of the 
Farm. This says: ‘If a solution containing phos- 
phoric acid, potash or ammonia is poured upon 
a sufficient quantity of fertile soil the water 
which filters through will be found nearly desti- 
tute of these substances. The retentive power of 
the soil for phosphoric acid, potash, etc., is of the 
utmost, as it enables soils to maintain their fer- 
tility when washed by rains and permits of the 
economic use of many soluble manures’. 

He should know that when these fertilisers are 
applied to moist land they diffuse and mingle 
with the soil particles in a more perfect manner 
than we can get by any mechanical means, and 
these food salts are then everywhere ready for the 
growing roots. What a pity he missed the valu- 
able opportunity of inducing allotment holders 
and gardeners to apply a combination of these 
fertilisers to their land if they find difficulty in 
getting dung, and see for themselves the value 
they have in improving quantity and quality of 
their crops. Two parts of sulphate of ammonia, 
two parts super., and one part of sulphate of 
potash, and apply at the rate of four ounces 
per square yard.—Yours, etc., 


Roydon W. DyKE 


Delights of Old Sweets 

Sir,—Your correspondents, Mr. Hicks and 
Mr. Cadbury, may be interested to hear that 
there was a hen machine that laid tin eggs with 
rings or mirrors inside at Swanage in 1935. I 
often had eggs from it and used them as moulds 
to make sand-pies. 

The last time I played with such a machine 
was at Brighton, Easter 1939. I have not seen 
any since the war, and I have. not heard of any 
of the old machines being stored away in the 
recesses of amusement arcades.—Yours, etc., 

Hampton VERONICA M. S. WILSON 
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The Unknown Political Prisoner 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HE exhibition at the Tate Gallery of the 140-odd maquettes 

which, selected from a total entry of 3,500, reached the final 

of the I.C.A.’s International Sculpture Competition for ‘a 

piece of sculpture to commemorate or symbolise the theme of 
The Unknown Political Prisoner’ is somewhat misleading. For the 
models on view are only part of the evidence submitted to the jury. 
They, unlike ourselves, were presumably shown drawings for the three 
life-size naturalistic figures which are to stand at the base of an 
immense linear construction when Reg Butler’s entry is ‘installed 
on some site of international importance such as a prominent situation 
in one of the great capitals of the world’. And a great deal will clearly 
depend upon the sculp- 
tural quality of those 
figures. Certainly, they 
will have to be pretty fine 
if they are going to make 
up for the deficiency of 
invention and grandeur in 
the construction towering 
above them. It may be 
that this construction most 
ingeniously telescopes the 
motifs of a cage and of a 
gallows or guillotine, but its 
structure is devoid of that 
sense of inevitability which 
a monument on this scale 
needs and which can give 
even a television trans- 
mitting aerial a compelling 
magic. The Gabo con- 
struction which won a 
second prize is a work of 
far greater authority and 
style, as is the comparable 
entry by Margel Hinder 
which was awarded a third 
prize. The Gabo, with its 
dual implication of con- 
finement and freedom and 
its quietly impressive dig- 
nity, conveys a sense of 
the set theme to a degree 
surprisingly adequate in a 
purely geometric invention. On a monumental scale, though, it would 


“register much less effectively, making us all too aware of its lack of 


pity and terror. A 

But pity and terror are absent from most of the twelve winners 
of the main prizes, and it is regrettable that the jury passed over 
Herbert Ferber’s dramatic and powerful abstract construction as well 
as such entries as those of Gerd Nielsen and Karol Putrih, in 
which the interest resides in an image of the human figure. But the 
most curious omission from the prize-winners’ list is Eduardo Paolozzi, 
who has produced perhaps the only sculpture, apart from Butler’s, in 
this monotonous exhibition whose symbolism is not rather painfully 
obvious. Here, within a configuration of oppressively chunky walls, the 
spectator is evidently intended to imprison himself. The political 
prisoner is manifest only in retrospect, in thé graffiti incised upon the 
walls and floor—doodles which obsessively rehearse the themes of 
prison walls and bars, and two human’ figures like the shadows 
of annihilated men that were imprinted on walls in Hiroshima after 
the explosion. And yet, even though this imaginative idea has been 


conceived to suit the projected scale, we would not really wish to ~ 


see this project realised: its gracelessness would make it oppressive 
in a fashion not intended by the artist. Indeed, the entire exhibition 
contains not one idea for a sculpture whose installation on a ‘site 


“The Unknown Political Prisoner’, by Herbert Ferber (UJS.A.), from the exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery 


of international importance’ could be anticipated with much relish. ° 
We are, of course, thoroughly conditioned to the fact that some 


.time in the nineteenth century the human race acquired the knack of 


erecting costly monuments that quickly find a place among the 
whiter elephants of our civilisation. Nevertheless, it must provoke some 
disappointment that the expenditure of so much money (£11,500 in 
prizes alone), energy, and publicity should not have produced one 
project for a monument worthy to commemorate an apt and noble 
theme. This theme has been described by some as an ‘ ad hoc subject’. 
But this is surely a mistaken view. If the artist is going to be given a 
subject, it must be one capable of having the force of an obsession for 
' him, and this theme is so 
capable. In order to re- 
spond to it, the sculptor 
need not even be particu- 
larly sensitive to the 
sufferings of the untold 
ideological martyrs of our 
time. He need only re- 
member that, being a 
sufficiently out - of - the - 
ordinary person to be 
making sculptures, he 
himself is threatened by 
the possibility of joining 
their ranks. Those who 
have tried to lay the blame 
for the artistic failure of 
the competition upon its 
theme may be reminded 
that in 1943 this theme 
inspired one of the most, 
powerful and moving 
sculptures of the. age, 
Zadkine’s ‘La _ Prison- 
niere’, a large-scale work 
which, though the title 
does not tell us so, clearly 
does represent a political 
prisoner rather than an 
unknown shoplifter lan- 
guishing in Holloway. 

But. Zadkine did not 
submit an entry to this 
competition, no more than did any of the world’s leading sculptors. 
Some, it is true, were almost inevitably excluded by the character of 
the subject set, while others, with leanings towards Communism, may 
have been among those who felt that the competition was ‘ getting at’ 
their side. But it is more than likely that there was another reason, too 
—that eminent artists hesitate to take part in open competitions, in 
case they do not win them. If the organisers of the scheme had taken 
a responsible attitude to the business of erecting a public monument, 
they would have set about it either by commissioning outright a work 
from a sculptor who could be expected to do justice to both the chosen 
theme and the scale of the monument, such as Lipchitz or Zadkine, or 
by holding a closed competition among a few distinguished sculptors, 
and holding it in private. This would not have prevented them from 
realising their desire to dispense funds and encouragement to less 
established sculptors—something that could have been done through | 
some other scheme which would neither make demands upon the powers 
of minor or immature talents which only exceptional gifts and great 
experience could meet, nor have repercussions on the appearance of a 
“ site of international importance ’. This would have been a less dramatic 
way of spending the available money. But it would not have confused 
two entirely separate functions of patronage and done a disservice to 
sculpture. : 


Photograph: F,. L. Kenett 
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The Inspiration of Modern Poetry 


The last of three talks by ERICH HELLER 


OETHE, in his autobiography, complains angrily about the 

contempt with which occasional poetry was regarded. 

Occasional poetry, poetry prompted by real occasions, is, he 

says, ‘ the first and most genuine of all types of poetry ’. And 
in a conversation with Eckermann he made quite clear that he did not 
mean merely rhymed toasts. ‘ All my poems’, he said, ‘ are occasional 
poems; they are inspired by reality and founded on it. I think nothing 
of poetry that has no roots in the real’. Of course, this was aimed at 
the Romantics, a warning sounded into what he called the ‘ Epoch 
of Forced Talents ’. 


‘Life’ Left Out in the Cold 

What were these forced talents? To Goethe they were hot-house 
plants out of season, poets who left ‘life’ out in the cold and flowered 
in the heat of a purely reflective imagination. Goethe’s irritation with 
them was so intense because he himself already knew the temptation. 
His Tasso is conceived half-way between the real Tasso and Baudelaire, 
and had his Werther survived a century or so he might have become 
Rimbaud. And if Goethe had completed the fragmentary masterpiece, 
Pandora, his Epimetheus might indeed have left the real wholly to 
Prometheus, choosing himself to rise, with Pandora in his arms, to a 
sphere where Mallarmé’s réve dans sa nudité idéale is realised. Did 
Goethe not, on two solemn poetic occasions, define the poet’s distinctive 
gift from the gods as the power to say what he suffered—suffered at 
the hands of the real world? Indeed, Goethe’s realism was already on 
the defensive. The peace in which he lived with the real world—his 
proudest possession, the most precious show-piece of the collector—was 
maintained only by endless diplomatic manoeuvres and compromises 
with the innate tendencies of his genius. 

Occasional poetry,’indeed! But the occasion was not always the real. 
More often it was the war between reality and poetry. How would 
Goethe have reacted to Nietzsche’s belief that world and existence are 
justified only as an aesthetic phenomenon?—a declaration that contains 
the complete programme of that kind of poetry which, one-sidedly and 
ignoring many a poet of great merit, we have chosen to see as distinc- 
tively modern. No doubt Goethe would have reacted with horror, but 
with a horror the greater for its intimate knowledge of the horrifying. 
For although Nietzsche had not yet arrived, Goethe knew and un- 
decidedy opposed the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. And between 
Kant and Nietzsche there is a connection which does not lack in 
historical logic, and certainly not in that logic by which so much of 
modern poetry has come into being. 

To cut a long and complicated story short: Kant brought to a 
dramatic halt the triumphal procession of Rationalism. If Descartes 
was sure that rational thought was the firm anchor of existence— 
cogito ergo sum—then Kant was equally sure that thinking merely 
sailed through existence like a ship on the surface of the sea, exploring 
much, but always hemmed in by its own horizon. However far-away a 
distance the voyager may reach, there will always be horizon,’ the 
horizon of space and time, and for ever out of sight the ultimate 
ground and-harbour—the Absolute. Therefore it was not in pure 
reason, in the Rationalist’s Reason, that man could hope to find that 
final certainty which ever anew to seek seems to be the flaw and crux 
and glory of his nature. Indeed, Kant did not deny the legitimacy of 
its claims; they had to be satisfied—not, however, through man’s 
rational consciousness, but through his moral conscience. The moral 
law was the tool of the Absolute. 

. This came as a shock to poets who had begun to believe that, more 
than priests, they were in touch with the Absolute. Kleist was in 
despair. Schiller’s aesthetic philosophy was an endless bargaining with 
Kant: give me a share, and be it a modest one, in the great Inacces- 
sible; I shall pay in good moral currency for the sublime aesthetic 
pass. The Romantics, of course, went further. Taking Kant’s con- 
stitutional monarchy of Reason for its abdication, they rushed Feeling 
to the empty throne. Nor was the disturbance confined to Germany. 
The Germans, willing executioners to the court of history, merely 


carried out a vague but commanding European order. Coleridge, too, 
received and accepted it. It reached Baudelaire by way of Schopen- 
hauer and Richard Wagner. And even Goethe, who rarely allowed 
himself to be worried by philosophical upheavals, once frowningly 
resigned himself to Kant’s dictate of ‘absolute’ ignorance without, 
however, trusting in the reliability of the Kantian moral guidance. 
“Therefore ’, he noted at the end of a reflection about Kant’s philoso- 
phy, “we shall escape into poetry where we may hope to find some 
satisfaction ’. 

Goethe’s urbane resignation was soon to turn into manifestos of 
‘absolute’ poetry. Prefigured in Schelling and Schopenhauer, the 
promotion of the aesthetic faculty to the minister of the Absolute 
was accomplished in Nietzsche’s early philosophy. The world is at 
heart an aesthetic phenomenon. No knowledge and no moral law can 
comprehend its meaning. It is music that sounds its very depths, and 
poetry that circles around the central mystery—poetry illuminated, 
like the moon, by a distant sun, and illuminating, like the moon, the 
obscurity of the night. ‘Only as an aesthetic phenomenon are world 
and existence for ever justified ’. Nietzsche called this the artist’s gospel 
—and again and. again he returned to the belief that it was the only 
gospel of truth to be had on earth. Whenever he doubted its validity, 
he was left with Nothing, with that nihilism of which he was the grand, 
desperate, and despairingly hopeful explorer. For he was a late-comer 
in the succession that leads from Kant to Schopenhauer, and from 
Schopenhauer to Richard Wagner and Baudelaire. Nietzsche, in his 


time, went even further than Mallarmé. ‘ Aprés avoir trouvé le Néant, 


fai trouvé le Beau’, said Mallarmé. Nietzsche discovered an ever 
profounder Nothing each time he suspected that the Beautiful was 
mere illusion. 

One year before his death Goethe published a message to young 
poets. He asked them to remember that poetry may well accompany 
life, but does not know how to guide it. However ambitious the 
artist may be, he added, in the end he will find he has expressed merely 
his own individuality; for “what is in a poem is essentially the same 
as that which is in one’s own life’. It seems poetry travelled an 
immeasurable distance in the forty years between Goethe’s message and 
Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy. A pleasant companion became a tyranni- 
cal master. What Goethe took to be the expression of the poet’s 
personality was suddenly felt to’be a suicidal weapon, killing the person 
in order to set free the absolute soul. This was not only the epoch of 
forced talents, as Goethe feared; it was the epoch of poetical martyr- 
dom. Its heroes were selfless commissioners of the Absolute, fasting 
their lives out to produce the heavenly food, drugging and deranging 
their senses to catch a glimpse of the invisible. ‘I am incompetent at 
everything except the Absolute’, said Mallarmé, and Baudelaire felt 
he had buried, ‘all my heart, all my tenderness, all my religion, all 
my hatred’ under the Flowers of-Evil. For it is through poetry, he 
said, that ‘ the soul sees glories beyond the grave’. 


‘At the Beginning Was Kant’ 

At the beginning was Kant, putting in order the world of reason and 
senses by shutting out the great-Unknown; at the end was Rimbaud, 
letting in the great Unknown by “slowly and deliberately confusing all 
his senses, drugging himself with every conceivable poison’ and reach- 
ing the Holy of Holies as ‘the great invalid and criminal ’, ‘ supreme 
scholar’ of the Mystery and ‘ damned citizen’ of the real world. For 
it is only as an aesthetic phenomenon that the world is justified. 

To the. spiritual devaluation of everything that is in the world— 
and, therefore, as Goethe still believed, also in poetry and art—that is, 
of all real content, corresponds the artist’s heightened consciousness of 
the value and significance of pure form. And if all the meanings 
that are in words have become as worn and shabby as the cheap wares 
of traders in second-hand utilities, then the poet will trust pure sound 
to yield the vibrating intimations of the Absolute. Of course, art 1s at 
all times. concerned with form, and. poetry ai all times not indifferent 
to sound. What matters here is the degree of emphasis and awareness, 
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the distribution of significaffce and the scope of cultivation. Who, I 
wonder, could have said, before a Romantic poet, Novalis, said it, 
that there ought to be poems of mere beautiful sounds and beautiful 
words, disconnected and without sense? And who before Baudelaire 
could even have felt what Nietzsche saw and knew—that the artist 
experiences that which all non-artists call form as the content and the 
thing itself? For what Nietzsche had in mind was not what Goethe 
meant by form—geprdgte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt—but an 
extreme which he himself denounced as perverse; an obsession with 
form as content, turning all real contents into ‘mere formalities’, in- 
cluding, as he added, our own lives. He meant, in fact, le gott 
immodéré de la forme, of which Baudelaire knew only too well that 
it led to ‘ disorders, monstrous and unheard-of ’. 


‘Absolute’ Poetry 

If Goethe still believed that ‘life’ was the inspiration of his 
‘occasional poetry’, then in the nineteenth century a kind of poetry 
emerged that found its occasion in life’s loss of inspiration. Valéry 
called it ‘ absolute’ poetry. It was the confounding climax of the history 
of self-conscious artistic creativeness as it began at the time of the 
Renaissance. Hand in hand with it went a steady devaluation of the 
created world. At that climax nothing real seemed of value any 
more. Value was the contraband of unreality smuggled into the real 
world by cunning poets. Poetic creativeness became the illicit traffic 
in smuggled goods. The inflation of the real was both cause and 
effect of desperate investments in unreal property. Real contents were 
worthless; pure form was what mattered. The meaning of words 
meant nothing; their sound was the thing. Everything that was not 
created by the artist himself was felt to be dead and deadening matter; 
its mere touch threatened to paralyse the hand of the creator. Mallarmé 
cried out for “immaculate words’, esoteric hieroglyphs unsoiled by 
common meaning, and envied music—music again!—its ethereal 
medium. It was as though a creative furore without parallel in the 
history of the arts had been let loose in order to undo the done-for 
world and start afresh from chaos, this time working on a pattern 
more promising than that of the seven days which had led to so 
dismal a failure. Fishes swam through the air, the water teemed with 
birds, and from a rib of Eve’s Adam created God. For ‘ true anarchy ’, 
Novalis had predicted, ‘is the creative element of true religion. It 
rises from total destruction as the creator ‘of a new world’, 

Its rising, however, met with considerable difficulties. The Symbolist 
and Surrealist impulse soon spent itseif. Baudelaire already knew that 
this frenzied passion of art was a canker. No lasting universe of beauty 
was built from the fragments of creation. In the end they remained 
fragments shored against the poet’s ruins. He was back in the waste 
land. The real world went to war. A seventeenth-century vision seemed 
to come true once more: ‘No arts; no letters; no society; and which 
is worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short’. Poetry lost con- 
fidence in its power magically to illuminate its self-created magical 
world. It woke up’ to a new concern for reality. I do not mean the 
vigorous but short-lived political intermezzo of poetry between the 
two wars, but its slow, gradual realisation of traditional poetic virtues. 
On devious routes and with varying success some poets returned to a 
new realism. Although there are signs even of a new simplicity, it is 
not this that I have in mind; and perhaps simplicity is not yet to be 
had without poets forcing the pace and losing depth. For in the deeper 
regions of consciousness Mr. T. S. Eliot’s diagnosis is still, I think, 
true: 

Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it? And so each venture 

Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 

With shabby equipment always deteriorating 

In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 

Undisciplined squads of emotion . - 

This is more than a description of the traditional predicament of 
poetry: it is also more than a statement of one particular poet’s difh- 
culties. It is said about poetry ‘under conditions that seem unpropitious’, 
about poetry in our world. Poetry is not always.a raid on the inarticu- 
late with shabby equipment. There are times when the raid is less 
violent, the inarticulate less obstinate, and equipment less shabby. It 
is at such times that poetry can be both simple and profound. It is then 
that the poet gets the better of words for the thing he has to say, 
because things then are not the nameless products of ‘imageless deeds ’ 
(as Rilke called them) and words therefore not without object. Nor 


has the poet then to hunt up from the furthest recesses of soul and 
mind the thing that is worth saying, for the thing worth saying never 
ventures so far afield from the city of man. 

It is not simplicity that I mean when I speak of a new poetic 
realism. What I do mean is the poet’s concern for the place and 
stature of man in the real world. Compared with the Symbolists’ 
chase after cosmic substances of insubstantial beauty, compared also 
with the pure enchantments of Valéry’s intellectual imagination, 
Hofmannsthal, even Stefan George with all his insufferable poses 
and second-nature affectations, and even the later Rilke are, in this 
sense, realistic. Rilke’s case is certainly the most puzzling of all. True, 
his ‘realism’ is forced and always uncertain of itself. Never before 
have words like ‘perhaps’ or ‘maybe’ played so large a part in 
poetic language. But his Duino Elegies do set out to search for 
man, not for the life-devouring beauty. Beauty is no longer the ultimate 
and absolute end. On the contrary, } 

: Beauty is nothing 

but the beginning of Terror we’re still just able to bear, 
and why we adore it so is because it serenely 
disdains to destroy us.... 


The Terror which begins with Beauty is in the wholeness and 
integrity of being; and it terrifies us because we have betrayed it. In 
betraying it we have corrupted not only ourselves, but all things around 
us. They fall apart and away, and their place is taken by em Tun 
ohne Bild, deeds without words or images. It is the end of meaning 
and sense and thus the end of poetry. That poetry can only be recovered 
with the recovery of meaning and sense is, paradoxically, the starting- 
point of the poetry of Rilke’s final phase. Its conclusion is in the 
paradox of its beginning. The poet, confirmed by his own achievement 
in his power of song and praise, offers himself, his song and praise, 
as evidence for meaning and sense. Yet as he was a poet at the outset, 
this proof proves nothing; and Rilke’s search for man’s reality ends, 
once again, with the discovery of a reality that is the poet’s own 
creation. 

‘The poetry does not matter’. These words from Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets acquire an all but revolutionary significance if we 
understand them not only in their particular context but also in the 
context of a period of poetry in which nothing mattered except poetry. 
Against this background the Four Quartets themselves appear, in 
all their complexity, as the poetry of simple civic virtue—the poetry 
of a poet trying to-read the writing of the law that has become all but 
illegible. This, you may say, has nothing to do with poetry. On the 
contrary, it is one of the few truly hopeful signs that this civic virtue 
could once more be realised poetically. For in speaking of the hazard 
of modern poetry I did not wish to suggest that the end had come for 
singers and skylarks. There will always be skylarks; perhaps even a 
few nightingales. But poetry is not only the human equivalent of the 
song of singing birds. It is also Virgil, Dante, and Holderlin. It is also, 
in its own terms, the definition of the state of man.—Third Programme 


Cove of Trains 


The snow-wind has suffused the brick 
Where tunnels touch dissolving coves. 


The train has stopped. It is no trick 
That suns me, but effulgent waves 


Rise, and in spume of rainbows break 
On that sea-wall, where a pair of doves 
Fall, as if shot from their sky-flock. 
Elsewhere the tile of ocean paves 


The bleak platform below the clock 
Until the seventh wave interleaves 


Trains and shore in opposing shock 
Of all that’s missed, all that bereaves, 
Till waves and trains have left my stock 
Of hope sold out, my shop-soiled loves. 
. RICHARD MURPHY 
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The Bronté Story. By Margaret Lane. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


THE BRONTES continue to have a special interest 
for us, more than many other writers with equal 
claims to attention. Courage, determination to 
create a real world from their remote and 
enforced solitude, adversity and a difficult father, 
all these become more than just a part of their 
external circumstances; in spite of the Brontés’ 
tendency to escape into a private world of their 
own imagination, and the writing games of their 
childhood, points emphasised by Miss Lane, the 
life and work of Anne, Emily, and Charlotte, was 
most closely connected. From Wuthering Heights 
and from Emily’s poems, we should expect to 
find that she had no real desire to leave Haworth; 
and, in fact, she hardly ever did so. 

Although there is now quite a body of Bronté 
literature, there is room for Miss Lane’s book 
which is intended for the general reader rather 
than the Bronté specialist, and is ‘ offered as a 
sort of footnote to Mrs. Gaskell’, with material 
to which Mrs. Gaskell had no access. In some 
cases, where the material was extant at the time 
when Mrs. Gaskell wrote her Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, it can, of course, only be surmised that 
Mrs. Gaskell had no access to it; her position 
was not an easy one, as Mr. Bronté and Mr. 
Nicholls were still living, as well as other 
interested and less well-disposed parties. We 
cannot always be sure what Mrs. Gaskell held 
back out of delicacy or caution, and what she 
simply did not know. 

In telling the Bronté story, Miss Lane makes 
her own narrative alternate with Mrs. Gaskell’s 
as she amplifies the latter’s. By the side of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s excellent prose, Miss Lane’s stands up 
well enough: we are not let down. Her sense of 
narrative is particularly good. Her method, 
though, has its dangers: certain incidents are 
repeated—Mr. Bronté’s sawing up of the chairs 
and burning of the hearth-rug is related more 
than once; and the accent falls, now and again, 
a little heavily on some aspects of Charlotte’s 
life. The whole story, however, has certainly not 
become stale, either in Mrs. Gaskell’s version or 
in Miss Lane’s. We are continually made aware 
of how formative were the years of childhood 
for the Brontés; their childhood was materially 
hard, but imaginatively rich. They were left to 
find their own play and interests, and started 
early to write copiously and creatively—even 
Branwell: it was one way of enduring. Miss 
Lane remarks that Charlotte realised the dangers 
of this world for her writing; while Emily, a 
greater genius, continued in her withdrawal. Out 
of it she created a world of poetic reality in 
Wuthering Heights, harsh and uncompromising 
as the bleak Yorkshire moors. This was the 
great difference between Emily’and Charlotte; 
it did not keep them apart because they under- 
stood it. In Brussels, faced with desperate loneli- 
ness and perhaps unguessed-at love, the 
Protestant Charlotte seized on confession to a 
Catholic priest as someone today might go to 
a psychiatrist, hoping for some relief from her 
nervous illness. Emily would have coped with 
such a problem by herself. 


The Life and Aetivities of Sir John 
Hawkins, Musician, Magistrate and 
Friend of Johnson 
_By Perey A. Scholes. Oxford. 35s. 

The veteran -historian and critic of music, Dr. 


Percy Scholes, has now followed up his book 
on Dr. Burney with one on Burney’s contem- 


porary and rival as musical historian, Sir: John 
Hawkins. The magna opera of the two men 
appeared simultaneously. Both were, in their 
degree, friends of Johnson; Hawkins was his 
business adviser and his executor. But while 
Burney was a professional musician all the time, 
Hawkins was an important magistrate, and but 
an amateur of music. While Burney was loved, 
and not only by Johnson, Hawkins was the 
reverse. ‘A most unclubbable man’, said John- 
son, who also (as not too unwillingly recorded 
by Fanny Burney) damned him with the faintest 
praise, surely, ever bestowed: ‘Why really I 
believe him to be an honest man at the bottom; 
but to be sure he is penurious, and he is mean; 
and it must be owned he has a degree of 
brutality, and a tendency to savageness that 
cannot easily be defended ’. 

Fresh from reading Mr. Munby’s The Family 
Affairs of Sir Thomas Phillipps, this reviewer 
finds Hawkins by contrast almost amiable, and 
that he could be generous and charitable is 
proved by his practice of devoting his fees to the 
poor of his parish. (It must be allowed that, 
with a wealthy wife, he was well-off.) Hawkins’ 
best service to literature was his edition of The 
Compleat Angler (1761), with its notes. His 
charges as Chief Magistrate of Middlesex are 
as admirable as was his courageous conduct in 
the face of the Gordon and other rioters, where 
discursiveness was no more in place than 
amiability; but. when he wrote on other matters 
than the law he was so diffuse and rambling 
that his two big books, his History of Music 
and his Life of Fohnson, are only used as 
quarries; Burney and Boswell left him high 
and dry. 

Dr. Scholes’ account of Hawkins’ varied 
activities, which of necessity draws largely on 
his equally verbose and rambling daughter 
Laetitia, makes most interesting reading. If he 
made many enemies, and behaved very badly 
as Johnson’s executor, he inspired intense loyalty 
in his daughter; and he never lost the friendship 
of his neighbour Horace Walpole. 


The Great Accomplishment 
By Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. 
Bles. 21s. 


Miss Mackenzie-Grieve discusses the contribu- 
tion to colonisation made by five eighteenth- 
century women whose journals and letters sur- 
vive—Mrs. Falconbridge in Sierra Leone, Mrs. 
Brodbelt in Jamaica, Mrs. Pinckney in South 


- Carolina, Mrs. Simcoe in Upper Canada, and 


Mrs. Macarthur in New South Wales. The book 
presents welcome new detail, and is an amusing 
and entertaining footnote to colonial history: 
indeed, the female spirit of inquiry and curiosity, 
its insatiable appetite for information, here pro- 
duces some of the most vivid accounts’ we have 
of colonial life. 

It is sometimes argued that women have taken 
a minor part in the building of empire, a view 
contested by the author. She believes women 
played an important part in the development of 
colonial life by insisting on the comforts and 
graces of civilisation, by which a temporary 
money-making expedient developed into a per- 
manent civilised society, complete and adequate 
in itself. She admits they may occasionally 
have been an unsettling factor in the com- 
munity, setting a bad example of sloth, and of 


indifference to native well-being. She is fortunate - 


in her selected period: no other century pro- 
duced this type of Englishwomen, in whom the 
habit of over-refined luxury was allied to a 


practical realism, a tough resilience to primitive 
conditions, They were always busy, and usually 
contented. ‘ Bring out some fashionable. music, 
both in the Lesson as well as Sing song way’, 
wrote Anne Brodbelt to her daughter in 1797, 
“and you had better learn a few of each, as any- 
thing new is very taking here’. Later, hardy 
eighteenth-century realism, with its streak of 
coarseness, was swathed and _ stifled under 
Victorian squeamishness, rigid superiority and 
religiosity: with the opening of the Suez Canal, 


“the “memsahib’ was largely responsible for the 


British in India becoming a race apart, with all 
the consequences. Even in established, prosperous 
Jamaica in the eighteenth century, European 
women were clearly the determining factor in the 
stratification of society. 

Mrs. Macarthur perhaps best exemplifies the 
author’s contention. During the years of her 
husband’s exile, after his clash with Governor 
Bligh, Mrs. Macarthur supervised his multi- 
farious activities, and played almost as great a 
part as he in the development of New South 
Wales. Without her, his plans for the future of 
sheep-breeding could never have reached fruition. 
Success here as elsewhere went to the energetic, 
single-minded, and bold: it was that which 
turned to reality her illusions before leaving Eng- 
land in 1789 of a country ‘where nature had 
been so lavish of her bounties’. These bounties 
had to be earned in far-sighted operations, and 
from this effort came allegiance and loyalty to 
the new community. Here is how she described 
the country in 1795: ‘... the only part of the 
Globe where quiet is to be expected, we enjoy 
here one of the finest climates in the world. 
The necessities of life are abundant and a fruitful 
soil affords us many luxuries. Nothing induces ~ 
me to wish for a change but the difficulty of 
educating our children. . . . My desire is that 
they should see a little more of the world, and 
better learn to appreciate this retirement’. Her 
wish was rewarded: when she died in 1850, her 
sons, prominent in Australian affairs, buried her 
eside her husband on the hillside, whence he 
and she had so often watched their flocks 
grazing, flocks whose broad backs bore not only 
the fortunes of the Macarthurs, but the whole 
future fortune of their adopted continent. 


A Political Memoir, 1880-1892 
By Jcseph Chamberlain. 
Batchworth. 21s. 


A Political Memoir is a full transcript of the 
record Garvin partly drew on under the title of 
‘Memorandum of Events’ in the first and 
second volume of his biography of Chamberlain. 
It consists of eleven chapters. Chapter II was 
written in 1882 as an aide-mémoire for the 
cabinet at the time of the motion~to enquire 
into the Chamberlain-Parnell negotiations lead- 
ing to the ‘Kilmainham Treaty’. The rest, 
except for chapter XI, were dictated in 1891, 
and chapter XI, which covers 1888—July, 1892, 
at the end of the latter year. The great part deals 
with the Irish question, in particular with the 
break-up of the Liberals in 1886 and the for- 


_lorn attempt to: find a compromise between 


Gladstone’s demands and the no less adamant 
principles of Chamberlain. The record, apart 
from the memoranda and many letters which 
passed, bears the faults of dictation. Although 
Chamberlain corrected the script, there are 
errors both of fact and date. One guesses it was 
done impatiently. Joe never knew how to wait. 
But its succinctness, its brushing away of the 
irrelevances, is refreshing after Garvin. Mr. 
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A Crafts 
Anthology 


by JAMES BAILY 


James Baily has spent his life 
working in various crafts and in 
passing on his skill, art and 
enthusiasm to thousands of 
students. It is his earnest belief 
that an opportunity to use one’s 
hands at a craft is vital to the 
full life, and this Anthology is 
designed not only to interest 
craft workers but to introduce 
the inspiration of craftsmen of 
the past to the mass-production 
workers of this machine age. 
His book is the result of a lifetime 
of collecting references to the 
crafts in prose and verse; it 
makes a wonderful anthology 
of the loving handiwork of man 
since early times. 


“There is not an unprofitable 

page in this rich and inspiring 

book.” Liverpool Post 

Demy 8vo., frontis and 36 vignettes. 
12s. 6d. net 


FEE 


HALLAM EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


SEL AIN 
ZWEIG 


All the works of Stefan Zweig 
will be included in this beauti- 
fully produced collected edition. 
The type, paper, binding and 
jacket will be uniform but the 
price of each volume will depend 
on the length of the work. Two 
new volumes have just been 
published: 
MARIE ANTOINETTE with half- 
tone frontis. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY 
with half-tone frontis. 10s. 6d. net. 


Other titles available are: 

THE QUEEN OF SCOTS with 8 
half-tone illus. 10s. 6d. net. 

ERASMUS AND THE RIGHT TO 
HERESY with 8 half-tone illus. 


8s. 6d. net. 
KALEIDOSCOPE ONE (Including 
Amok) 8s. 6d. net. 


KALEIDOSCOPE TWO 
8s. 6d. net. 


BEWARE OF PITY 10s. 6d. net. 


ADEPTS IN SELF-PORTRAL 
TURE 10s. 6d. net. 
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In My Solitary Life 


AUGUSTUS HARE An abridgment by Malcolm Barnes of the 
~last three volumes of The Story of My Life, this is a continuation of 
The Years With Mother, which received such high praise from the Press, 
Illus. 255. net 


History of Philosophy: Eastern 
and Western 


Evirep sy RADHAKRISHNAN, A. R. Wapra, D. M. Darra, H. Kasi. 
The result of co-operation of some sixty scholars drawn from several 
countries, this is the first interpretation of the master minds of the 
West side by side with studies in topics of Indian and other Oriental 
schools of philosophy. 2 vols. 655. the set 


The Sociology of Communism 


JULES MONNEROT gives an exhaustive analysis of the Communist 
and of Communism, and examines the part played by the Communist 
Party as a national government and as a world force. 305. net 


The Miners: Years of Struggle | 


R. PAGE ARNOT, dtawing once more on original sources gives a 
history of the Miners Federation of Great Britain from 1910 to 1930. 
- Vol. 2 Illus. 355. net 


Bridge to Islam 


A study of the religious forces of Islam and Christianity in the Near East 
ERICH W. BETHMAN, This lucid account shows the gulf that exists 
between the world of Islam and that of Christianity despite their 
common belief, and depicts the tremendous struggle for supremacy. 
15s. net 
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PELMANISM 


And Develop a Cheerful Mind 


T is the cheerful, mind which 

triumphs. Itisthe manor woman who 
gets up in the morning full of zest for 
the adventure of the coming day who 
conquers those doubts and difficulties 
which depress’ other people, and 
“carries through” his or her work 
cleanly, gaily and successfully. 

This is one of the secrets of the 
success of Pelmanism. People all over 
the country are taking up Pelmanism, 
not merely because it increases mental 
efficiency and income-earning capacity, 
but because it thoroughly braces the 
mind, banishes depression and morbid 
thoughts, develops a spirit of sane and 
healthy optimism, and thus enables 
those who have adopted it to live a 
fuller, richer and more enjoyable life. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of Her Majesty’s Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form) 


Pelmanism is a true philosophy of living 
for ordinary, sensible people who wish to 
make the best of themselves at all times and 
under all circumstances. To-day Pelmanism 
is appreciated as much as ever. The test of 
time has proved the power of Pelmanism, 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind, 


Send for the Free Book 
The Pelman Course is simple and interesting 
and takes up very little time. You can enrol 
on the most convenient terms. The Course is 
fully explained in ‘* The Science of Success,” 
which will be sent, gratis and post free, on 
application to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
Established over 50 years. 


The Policy 
: for Children 


&12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
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Becard’s editing is a model. The annotation is 
strictly to the point, helpful and never super- 


fluous, and he discreetly refrains from passing © 


judgment on Chamberlain’s actions. There is, 
moreover, an admirable portrait gallery of con- 
temporary photographs. 

Few decades in English nineteenth-century 
history are more exciting and confounding than 
that between the beginning of Gladstone’s second 
ministry and Parnell’s divorce, none in which 
the evidence of political action is so complex. 
There have been few cabinets of talents more 
weighty or of men more sincere than that of 
1880-85: but there have been few with less 
harmony of principles and ideas, Whig, Liberal 
and Radical, while there have been few with so 
many subjects of controversy. It is no wonder 
that Gladstone was rarely without two or three 
letters of resignation in his hands. 

And there was Gladstone himself, whose mind 
none could fathom, with his principles which he 
so often deserted, his innate toryism, which his 
passion so often denied, with his love of clarity, 
which his political sense so often befogged and 
thereby duped his colleagues. The strange episode 
of the ‘ Hawarden kite’ of December, 1885, its 
background and its meaning, remain obscure. 
Looking back at that sudden advance towards 
Home Rule, Chamberlain writes: ‘I have always 
found it difficult to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion as to the motives which prompted Mr. 
Gladstone’s action. ... Another question is at 
what precise time did Mr. Gladstone make up 
his mind to offer to the Irish an Irish Parlia- 
ment?’ He was convinced that the Grand 
Illusionist lied to him, and deliberately: and 
that again in April, 1886, he took unworthy 
steps to gag him. = 

These terse notes illustrate Chamberlain’s 
virtues as a man and his faults as a politician, 
his inflexibility, his truthfulness, his enthu- 
siasm and his impatience. He could never have 
been’ called, like Gladstone, ‘the Old Parlia- 
mentary Hand’. Is there something about the 
Unitarian temperament uncongenial to the 
manipulations which the art of _ politics 
demands? Or was it that he came too late to 
politics? Gladstone said that after the age of 
forty, you might as well take up ballet-dancing 
as train for the cabinet. Be that as it may, the 
Memoir supports the view that the great Radical 
was one who always preferred measures to men. 


Augustan Satire: Intention and Idiom 
in English Poetry, 1660-1750 
_ By Ian Jack. Oxford. 18s. 


The obstacles lying in the way of our enjoyment 
of Augustan poetry are gradually being removed 
as we understand more clearly what those poets 
were attempting to do. Some years ago Professor 
Geoffrey Tillotson helped us to revise our views 
of their dictions; Mr. Ian Jack is almost equally 
helpful in showing us the importance of 
‘decorum’, that scrupulous adjustment of poetic 
style to poetic intention. For this purpose Mr. 
Jack has chosen to examine six of the most 
important poems written between 1660 and 
1750, ‘Hudibras’, ‘Mac Flecknoe’, ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel ’, ‘ The Rape of the Lock’, ‘ The 
Dunciad’, and ‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes’, 
and to these he has added a chapter on Pope’s 
Moral Essays and Imitations of Horace. All are 
satires, but each is distinct in kind; and the 
differences of kind which distinguish each poem 
from others in the group have arisen from 
differences in the poets’ intentions. The inten- 
tion in each case is clearly defined to the poet’s 
mind, and appropriate means are taken to reach 
the prescribed end. 

It is these means which Mr. Jack is most 
concerned to investigate. But, as he insists, it is 
misleading to consider them apart from the end 
to which they conduce. Thus Butler’s burlesque 
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idiom was used for the purpose of exposing 
hypocrisy; to make Shadwell ridiculous in ‘Mac 
Flecknoe’, ‘Dryden chose as his method the 
ironical politeness of the mock-epic’; in ‘the 
declamatory grandeur of Juvenal, with its tone 
of a dignified public utterance, austere, exacting, 
sternly censorious’, Johnson found the perfect 
model for a poem underlining ‘the insecurity 
of man’s existence and the futility of selfish 
ambitions’. Mr. Jack is not indeed the first to 
tell us these things, but he is the first critic 
of modern times to show with what degree of 
consistency these levels of style were maintained. 
“Of modern times’; the consistency of the 
poet’s work was closely watched by con- 
temporary critics. Jack is well read in 


Augustan criticism, and some of the most im-. 


pressive parts of his book are the quotations 
from. Dennis, Trapp, Warton, and others, which 
confirm the results of his empirical investiga- 
tion. Thus he draws our attention to the mix- 
ture of styles in ‘The Dunciad ’, instancing the 
elevated heroic idiom used for purpose of 
ridicule, contrasting both with passages of ‘low’ 
and denigrating imagery, with others whose 
elevation is untouched by mock-heroic intention, 
and with yet others written in a conversational 
idiom more appropriate to Pope’s Horatian 
poems. This mixture of styles seems not to have 
been noticed by modern critics of the poem; 
but Warton was aware of it, and called ‘ The 
Dunciad’ ‘ one of the most motley compositions 
. in the works of so exact a writer’. Mr. 
Jack’s conclusion is worth quoting in full, since 
it serves to show in a specific instance the end 
to which his empirical investigations lead him: 
It is partly to its sure observance of decorum 

that the superiority of ‘The Rape of the Lock’ 
is to be attributed. With ‘The Dunciad’, on the 
other hand, the reader may be excused for for- 
getting about the mock-heroic basis for long 
passages at a time; as a result the satiric effect 
of the whole poem is seriously impoverished. 
Although ‘The Dunciad’ contains some of 
Pope’s finest poetry ... Warton was right in 
diagnosing a fatal weakness: what the eighteenth 
century called a lack of unity and decorum: 
what we may recognise more readily if we call 
it a fundamental uncertainty about the subject 
of the poem, a fatal indefiniteness of purpose. 
In ‘The Rape of the Lock’ Pope turned to 
consummate use the discovery made by Dryden 
in ‘Mac Flecknoe’: the tremendous gain result- 
ing from a consistent following-out of the mock- 
heroic idea. In ‘The Dunciad’ he turned his 
back on it. 

This, then, is a book which will clear up many 
misapprehensions; and even the cognoscenti will 
admit that Mr. Jack has helped them to a finer 
appreciation of poems they have long admired. 


Akbar’s Religious Thought Reflected in 
Mogul Painting. By Emmy Wellesz. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Indian emperor Akbar, the almost exact 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth I, was remark- 
able among rulers for two unusual qualities— 
a deep inquisitiveness in matters of religion and 
a lively enthusiasm for painting and the arts. 
Beginning as an orthodox Muslim, he came 
to value Hinduism, Jainism and parts of Chris- 
tianity; and when he died in 1605, he was striv- 
ing for a form of worship which in its very 
eclecticism would inspire and typify a united 
India. The same robust originality character- 
ised him in the sphere of art. ‘ There are many 
that hate painting’, he is recorded as saying, 
“but such men I dislike’; and throughout his 
reign there was not only a greater production of 
illustrated manuscripts than at almost any other 
time in Indian history, but the gradual evolution 
of an entirely novel style in painting. 

In this valuable little book, Mrs. Wellesz con- 
siders in detail both these aspects of Akbar’s 
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personality. The paintings represented by forty 

half-tone plates are used to illuminate his 

religious interests while Akbar’s religion is shown ° 
to be a vital clue to the new naturalism which 

underlay the art. The origins of Mogul paint- 

ing have for long been’one of the most vexed 

problems in Indian art but here is a clear in- 

formative survey of the main factors which 

brought the great style into being. 


Colour and Culture in South Africa 
By Sheila Patterson. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. 


This study of the Cape Coloured People comes 
opportunely between Dr. Malan’s Government’s 
acceptance of the final judicial decision in favour 
of the Coloureds’ entrenched voting rights and 
the forthcoming South African general elections 
in which their status will be an issue. The author 
was in the Western Province of the Cape for 
fifteen months in preparing this book—a short 
period but enough to make her: see most things 
in South Africa in terms of colour. As a sociolo- 
gist she should pause to ask whether some of the 
characteristics of the Cape Coloureds in aspiring 
to be like Europeans are not the product of 
* middle-class’ thinking. There is something of a 
correlation between the position of this group 
in the Cape and of that class in racially homo- 
geneous countries. 

A high standard is set by inviting comparison 
with Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, 
on the pattern of which this study is organised. 
However, lessons drawn from the United States 
may be misleading. One is tempted, in reading 
of the Coloureds’ high illegitimacy rates and 
their resort to magical practices to escape from 
reality, to suggest the West Indies as a fruitful 
field of comparison. The Coloureds are a group 
of mixed blood that has striven to keep separate 
from the Africans, whereas in .America such 
people are lumped with the Negroes. 

In all three places today we are observing the 
growth of leadership among the depressed. If it is 
less developed at the Cape, the present signs are 
no less interesting. Here are persons of ability, 
driven to teaching as the sole profession open 
to them, becoming teachers of revolt. Here is a 
Coloured pastor leading his congregation out of 
the Dutch Reformed Church for political and 
social reasons. 

Fhe situation of the Coloureds has radically 
changed with Malan’s assimilation of Herzog’s 
followers into his Nationalist Party. No longer 
are they co-heirs of the European tradition but 
people who must be separated because of their 
“bad blood’. At best the Coloureds were never 
more than inferiors: the ‘ Cape liberal tradition’ 
was largely imposed from England and picked 
up by such as Rhodes for political advantage: in 
the Cape before the Union teachers received 
salaries differentiated according to race and the 
Cape School Board Act of 1905 promoted 
separate schools for Europeans. It is the present 
legislation that has hardened the lines—in par- 
ticular the Population Registration Act of 1950 
by preventing ‘passing’ with trace-defining 
identity-cards—that is making of the Coloureds 
‘a million new enemies’, as the Johannesburg 
Star put it. 

This is-as grim reading as most investigatory 
matter that comes out of South Africa today. It 
can only lead to grim conclusions—or are we 
but watching the early stages of an industrial 
revolution in which Britain’s pattern will be 
followed: labour as a desirable commodity will 
be first protected, then improved and educated, 
and finally given rights? There are a few signs 
only of the first stage. In politics the rural vote 
is firmly entrenched so that it seems unlikely 
that 1953 will be the 1832 of South Africa. 

This book is valuable explanatory background 
for the coming elections; it is a mine of informa- 
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The 
questions 


your children ask... 
CAN YOU ALWAYS ANSWER? 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s Encyclopedia is worth its weight in gold 
in every home where there are children. The latest revised edition 
contains a treasury of knowledge presented in a simple and 
fascinating manner that every child can understand. There are 
many thousands of pictures, photographs and diagrams. The 
“whys,” the ‘“‘whens,”’ the ‘‘hows,”’ and the ‘“‘wheres”’ of a million 
and One questions are answered simply and concisely. 

The Children’s Encyclopedia is so interesting that it is read for 
its own sake just as much as for its value as a work of reference. 
It is a work which is never exhausted. It covers the whole world and 
the whole long stretch of history. 

Translated into many languages the Children’s Encyclopedia has 
been known and loved by children, parents and teachers for more 
than a quarter of a century. 
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Whatever the pleasure 
Player’s complete it 


It’s the tobacco that counts 
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the kind of 
briefcase you 
NEVER see 
j\\ im the shops 


It moves in exalted, exclusive circles 
...serves Ambassadors of State and 
Captains of Commerce... is easily 
’ recognised as the impeccable accom- 
paniment to an immaculate appearance. 
You won’t see many “UNICORNS” 
about, and never in the shops. For these fabulous briefcases are as rare 
as the skill of the craftsmen who make them to individual order. 

Yet a “UNICORN,” slim but capacious, and hand-finished in English hide, 
is a surprisingly reasonable buy, because you pay only workbench prices. 
Two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed section for overnight things. 
Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, books, etc. English lever lock and 
fittings of solid brass. Single handle. Press studs in the base for slimming. Size 
17" x 114". In golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 12 
guineas; or in smooth polished hide (golden tan, 
brown or black) at 9 guineas. Matching zip folio 
cases size 16" x 104", available separately at 
£2.15.0 and £2.5.0 respectively. Post free and 

tax free in U.K. “(In U:SAG, $35175; $27.50, 

$8.50 and $8 respectively, carriage and insurance 
free. 20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). 


Zip folio case 


Obtainable only direct from the craftsmen who make them. Prompt dispatch. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded immediately. 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. (Dept. L.12), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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tion on a key group in South Africa. Unfortun- 
ately it is extremely badly constructed. There ‘are 
193 pages of text followed by 146 pages of notes 
—the note mania reaches the point of fifteen 
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notes to thirteen consecutive sentences. This 
results in the neck-strain of the tennis umpire 
and the loss of any train of thought. It is to be 
hoped that this book will see a second edition, 


New Novels 
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in which, as might well be, many of the notes are 
digested into the text, some are dropped, and the 
remainder are put at the bottom of the pages 
concerned. 


The Groves of Academe. By Mary McCarthy. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
a The Retreat. By P. H. Newby. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The Fire-Raisers. By Marris Murray. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
The Soft Voice of the Serpent. By Nadine Gordimer. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


HE great army of novelists, it would 

sometimes appear, have nowadays two 

extreme wings: those who try to create 
their characters and situations almost entirely by 
analytical description, and those who rely more 
and more exclusively on dialogue occasionally 
relieved by brief passages of dramatic descrip- 
tion. Henry Green is an outstanding example in 
England of the dialogue-extremists; Mary Mc- 
Carthy an American extremist on the other 
wing. 

The danger that the analysers are constantly 
running is of failing to make the reader feel: 
the story is presented to his intellect rather than 
to his imagination, and the result may be a break- 
down in creative communication. In her new 
novel, The Groves of Academe, Miss McCarthy, 
intensive cultivator of a confined estate, does not 
altogether escape this danger. At times one feels 
that the characters are being analysed away, 
like the last thin layer of boiling water in a 
saucepan; there are moments when one begins 
to dread that one will never get out of the 
thickly planted forest of psychological annota- 
tion into—well, what one hopes will be the 
real thing, worthy of all the cleverness and 
subtlety that is being so lavishly displayed. But 
Miss McCarthy is saved by her wit and her 
really masterly control of the dramatic develop- 
ment of her story; so that those whose courage 
does not fail them early on, may gradually recog- 
nise that the forest has an austere charm of its 
own while the shafts of light fall through the 
boughs with increasing illumination. The Groves 
of Academe has the now familiar setting of a 
‘progressive’ American College, Jocelyn, com- 
plete with its Proust-Joyce-Mann course, its 
Kierkegaard course and the warring sects of its 
inevitable Poetry Conference. Such colleges seem 
to be regarded by American jntellectuals rather 
as English intellectuals regard the Third Pro- 
gramme: they delight to poke endless esoteric 
fun at them, but there are intimate yearnings 
behind the satire. Miss McCarthy certainly 
knows her college; and in the conflict between 
the tolerant, liberal President, Maynard Hoar, 
and Henry Mulcahy, the horrible left-wing 
teacher of literature with his inflamed persecu- 
tion mania, she not only makes a penetrating 
comment on the problem of academic freedom 
today in her witch-hunt bedevilled country but 
also expounds a -theme of permanent human 
meaning. 

Nobody could complain that Miss McCarthy 
does not know exactly what she wants to do: 
but it is an accusation that has been increasingly 
difficult to refute in the case of Mr. Newby, a 
writer with a capacity for fresh, imaginative 
observation and a poetic sensibility outside Miss 
McCarthy’s range. I confess that though I have 
had a number of disappointments since the ex- 
citement that A Fourney to the Interior roused 
in me, there is something in Mr. Newby’s per- 
sonality as a novelist that keeps my hope and 
interest warmly alive; and the opening scenes of 
The Retreat once more fed them abundantly. 
Oliver Knight, an R.A.F. officer who has been 
in hospital in the Dieppe area for appendicitis, 


finds himself obliged to make his own way to 
safety in the confusion of the 1940 retreat, has 
a number of encounters on the way which 
admirably suggest the climate of the time, is 
taken on a cross-channe] steamer which is sunk 
a few minutes later, rescued, and transferred to 
a hospital ship which carries him to England. 
All through these adventures he is obsessed by 
the longing to get back to his wife Helen, and 
somehow imagines, in his muddled state of con- 
sciousness after nearly drowning, that he will be 
more certain of reaching her if he gives a false 
name to the orderlies on the ship. So far, excel- 
lent; but when the ship docks, instead of going 
at once to Helen, he slips off to visit a former 
girl friend, Jane, who lives with her déclassé hus- 
band, Hesketh, in Luton. This totally failed to 
convince me; and the atmosphere of unreality 
this apparently unmotivated act creates steadily 
thickens from that moment on. Jane has half 
lost her reason since she gave birth to a dead 
baby; she escapes from Luton with Oliver, and 
after a series of hallucinatory wanderings over 
outer Metroland and beyond, during which they 
are pursued by the Air Ministry, Helen, Hesketh, 
and a number of mysterious symbols including 
a vixen on heat, Oliver and Helen find peace 
and reconciliation in one another’s arms, and 
Hesketh and Jane are (rather callously I must 
say) bumped off by their creator. I do net 
want to give the impression that I failed to 
appreciate many passages of considerable beauty 
and the consistent distinction and sensitive 
texture of the prose, but Mr. Newby is, I cannot 
help feeling, a writer who is continually visited 
by deeper intimations of significance in the 
scheme of things than he can convey to his 
readers or organise into a satisfying novel; and 
the more’s the pity, when one recognises what 
talents he possesses. 

One of the most interesting developments in 
our cultural life in recent years has been its in- 
vasion by South Africans: we have enjoyed a 
whole bevy of South African singers, actors and 
dancers, and since the success of Cry the Beloved 
Country, the novelists have thronged to join 
them. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, look 
to your laurels! Perhaps this creative ferment 
in Africa derives in part from the unease that 


the explosive race-relations there are increas-- 


ingly causing; at any rate this unease permeates 
the pages of the two latest newcomers, Miss 
Marris Murray and Miss Nadine Gordimer. 
I was much impressed by The Fire-Raisers as a 
first novel: Miss Murray has not yet learnt 
to handle the mechanics of the novel with assur- 
ance, her dialogue is a little wooden, and the 
motivation of her characters occasionally rather 
crudely simplified; but she has felt and thought 
deeply, she has compassion, understanding of the 
murkier corners of the soul as well as of dedi- 
cated idealism and its frustrations, and can 
describe not only the ever-changing wonder aud 
beauty of African nature, but also the threat 
that seems to underlie its glittering vitality. 
Her story opens with the arrival of a pregnant 
girl, Agatha, at the farm where Jacob Fieldfare, 
an aloof but liberal-minded bachelor, lives with 


his protégé, the young schoolmaster, Etienne 
Cavecon. It is characteristic of Jacob that he 
invites Agatha on an impulse of sympathy when 
he encounters her in tears in a train; this action 
precipitates a sequence of events that involves 
the whole community, black, coloured, and white, 
and leads to a dénouwement of violence in which 
the mountainside and all the homesteads in- 
cluding Jacob’s farm are devoured by fire. Miss 
Murray has taken perhaps a little too much care 
to make her characters representative not merely 
of the various elements in South African life 
but also of the tendencies that can destroy or 
save in modern civilisation; there is an allegorical 
implication in the drama that gives it an extra 
dimension to quicken the imagination as long as 
she keeps it subordinated to the realism; but in 
the climax it seems to me that it gets out of 
control and just spoils the total impact of 
the book. This need only be a beginner’s fault; 
Miss Murray could learn much from Miss 
McCarthy here, different as their methods and 
aims are. 

Miss Nadine Gordimer is very young, so her 
publisher tells us, but she has already had some 
of her short stories printed in the more sophisti- 
cated American magazines, The New Yorker, for 
instance, and Harper’s. She has undoubted gifts, 
the chief of which, I would say, at the moment, 
is the power to convey a scene vividly. I must, 
however, candidly admit that I am not yet con- 
vinced that her ‘moments of truth’ are more 
than rather dressy platitudes. Two or three 
thousand words js a more restricted manoeuvr- 
ing space, demanding more precision and 
economy than Miss Gordimer has, perhaps, yet 
realised; she overstrains for effect and introduces 
far too many metaphors and similes, some of 
which have a lamentably opposite effect to 
what she intends. Repose of aesthetic conceot!on 
is what she conspicuously lacks at this stage in 
her development; her future works should show 
whether she can match her technical potentiali- 
ties with a profounder imaginative vision. 

Also recommended is Good-for-Nothing 
(Constable, 10s. 6d.), a first novel by a clever 
young American writer, James Yaffe. It doesn’t 
quite come off, but it is good farcical fun, and 
can be confidently advised as a rest-cure from 
the rigours of The Groves of Academe. All 
those who have learnt to admire the dashing 
intellectual vigour of our major rationalist philo- 
sopher, Lord Russell, will find an_ especial 
fascination in Satan in the Suburbs (Bodley 
Head, 9s. 6d.), his first collection of short stories. 
As the octogenarian author disarmingly admits 
in his preface, it gave him pleasure to write them 
and he therefore hopes ‘ there may be people who 
will find pleasure in reading them’. Gothic in 
conception, full of mysterious horrors and secret 
power-cabals, with a suggestion of Sheridan 
LeFanu as he might in his lighter moments have 
caricatured himself, they cast a curious itlumina- 
tion on the compensation nature exacts in 
the psyche of one who has dedicated himself 
to lucidity, reason, and the cleansing daylight 
of wit. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Marriage a la Mode 


KEEPING UP WITH the Joneses conversationally 
may be a greater impetus to television-set sales 
than we realise. Deduced, that possibility, from 
remarks made in my hearing on a London bus. 
‘The people next door talk of nothing else but 
what they see on television’, said 
one woman to another. ‘Really, it 
makes you feel quite out of things, 
doesn’t it? ? Mention was then made 
of the neighbours’ enthusiasm for 
“something about marriage’, pre- 
sumably a reference to the new series 
called ‘The Pattern of Marriage’. 
‘They keep on and on about it’. 

‘The Pattern of Marriage’ has 
for its purpose the presentation, in 
chunky instalments, of the complexi- 
ties of married life in our age of 
shattered beliefs and upset values. 
Instalment one introduced to us a 
young wage-earning couple who 
went convincingly through the busi- 
ness of falling in love, becoming 
engaged, and getting married. Later 
we are to see them entangled in the 
problems peculiar to our time and 
we shall be shown the processes, 
domestic, social, and legal, by which 
they seek to solve them. ‘It is the 
old story seen against today’s social 
background’, the producer, Caryl 
Doncaster, tells us in a Radio Times 
introduction. 

Miss Doncaster is unusually 
painstaking in her work for tele- 
vision. She is not as susceptible as 
some producers to mere facility. She 
tries for the completest preparation 
of the material used in her programmes. She has 
the gift, not part of the equipment of some of her 
colleagues along the production line, of getting 
the best out of those working with her in these 
documentary enterprises. She is sincere in all 
that she attempts. 


“The Pattern of Marriage’, with (left to right) Gwen Bacon as Mrs. Mason, 
Peter Byrne as David, Billie Whitelaw as Peggy, Natalie Kent as Mrs. Hill, 
and Carl Bernard as Mr. Hill 


As seen by the viewer: ‘Edinburgh Castle’ 


What is she attempting here, in ‘ The Pattern 
of Marriage’? Judging by the first part, her 
aim is no loftier than that of reproducing the 
facts of life, of giving us not a work of art but 
a skilfully etched copy of circumstances that are 
a commonplace of our time and society. It will 
be not quite fair to pursue the point until we 
have seen what is to come in the series. This 


Scotland in the Crown House; and the tunic worn by Bonnie Prince Charlie 


‘About Britain—South Cornwall’, on March 13: gathering daffodils; and 
Richard Dimbleby with Mr. Lamorna Birch, who in 1891 dedicated his life to 


painting Lamorna Cove 


Photographs: fohn Cura 


much can be said: if the object is to make a 
telefilm record of aspects of contemporary life 
for future reference, then Miss Doncaster’s 
reasonably strict loyalty to the facts will be justi- 
fied. If it is intended as a serious contribution to 
documentary television in its present context, 


on March 14—the Crown of 


then I think it must be said to fall short of the 
highest standards, with their regard for the 
poetry as well as the prose of life. Miss Don- 
caster’s treatment of her theme may be seen as 
being too close to a dominant journalistic mood 
which colours not simply the work of a few 
writers but of the contents of entire publications. 
The mood is a wearisome one and there are 
signs that soon it will have had its 
day. Miss Doncaster is young 
enough, and vital enough, to be 
quick at inferences, to catch the 
spirit of change. 

The other outstanding document- 
ary programmes of -the fortnight 
have been ‘Pain’ and ‘ Formosa’. 
The one on pain rounded off the 
“Matters of Medicine’ series which 
has brought credit to factual tele- 
vision, as did its predecessor, 
“Matters of Life and Death’. The 
producer in each instance, Andrew 
Miller Jones, has become an adept 
and resourceful interpreter of 
medical subjects on which the public 
may be considered ill-informed. 
There remains some conflict of 
opinion in the medical profession 
about the wisdom of.,making pro- 
grammes out of polio, cancer, and 
other morbid scourges. The response 
from the lay mind in terms of com- 
pleted questionnaires received by 
Robert Silvey’s Audience Research 
Department of the B.B.C., and of 
personal letters, suggest that tele- 
vision’s presentation of them has 
been widely appreciated. ‘Pain’ was 
not quite as searching as some other 
programmes in the series. It was 
reassuringly instructive in its traffic 
with anaesthetics and the mysteries of Henley’s 
‘drunken dark, the little death-in-life’. And 
bringing on Odette Churchill at the end was an 
imaginative touch. Her tale of sufferings endured 
lost nothing in the re-telling. 

‘Formosa’, with Chester Wilmot as com- 


The documentary programme on ‘ Pain’ which rounded off the ‘ Matters of 
Medicine’ series on March 9: the doctor in an interview with Mrs. Odette 


Churchill, who spoke of ‘her reaction to pain 


mentator-in-chief, was. another of Grace 
Wyndham Goldie’s well-contrived studies of 
areas of urgent topical importance in the foreign 
scene. Undoubtedly it gave life to a subject 
which for many viewers has always ben obscure. 
The film shots of an army that is growing old 
on its feet and can command no recruits were 
vividly interesting. Krishna Menon delivered his 
judgment as if he were sitting on a cloud. Sir 
Frederick Whyte, by contrast, was earthily con- 
vincing. The two American speakers looked 
terribly serious. References to Am:rican im- 
patience at having to bear the heat and burden 
of the day in Korea prompted the not less 
justifiable reflection that this country once 
stood alone. f 

The ‘Victory at Sea’ film, about which 
McDonald Hobley was put on to utter a pre- 
fatory warning to the squeamish, did not prove 
to be as horrifying as his subdued manner had 
led us to expect. The American emphasis in this 
instance was powerfully warranted. We saw 
G.I.s moving unflinchingly into the jaws of hell. 

‘Press Conference’, discussing the theatre, 
with John Connell in the chair, had an effectual 
and likable antagonist in Henry Sherek, the 
London impresario. The emergency programme 
on Stalin, in which Robert McKenzie questioned 
a newspaper man and a business executive lately 
in Moscow, told us, chiefly, how to pronounce 
Malenkov. ‘ Treasures of Westminster Abbey ’, 
from St. James’s Palace, was wholly interesting, 
one more proof of the indispensable services of 
television's outside broadcasting activities. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Love and so on 


HANNIBAL, BYRON, Tommy ‘Tucker, Gavin 
Dishart, the Gentleman in Small Clothes... . 
As Romeo said on another occasion, ‘A fair 
assembly. Whither should they come? ’ Recently 
they have all come upon the air; the sole 
common denominator seems to be that all, in 
their fashion, have been in love. I found happiest 
the least pretending, Tommy Tucker, not the 
man that sang for his supper but the hero of a 
small-town American comedy, ‘The First 
Year’ (Home). 

It is a simple enough story. A girl chooses the 
more dependable, less superficially ‘ romantic’, 
of her two suitors. They marry, for better, for 
worse. A year later the worst seems to be hap- 
pening; then Tommy pulls off one of the 
business deals so familiar in domestic comedy, 
and the last act is just a happy-ever-after 
epilogue. What makes the little piece ingratiating 
is the clear simplicity of Frank Craven’s dia- 
logue. It does not strive to be more than it is, 
an amiable yet shrewd marginal note on married 
life; and the producer (David H. Godfrey) and 
cast handled it shrewdly and amiably, with 
Arthur Hill and Helen Horton in suitable voice 
as the Tuckers and Miriam Karlin huskily 
monosyllabic as a coloured maid who, in the 
theatre, would steal the play. 

There is no link between this fairly modern 
Middle West and Milan in 1816, another 
chapter in the Third Programme’s Byronics. 
Here, in ‘ Lord Byron at the Opera’, Sir Herbert 
Read showed us not the amorous milord—we 
heard him in this mood elsewhere—but the 
talkative Byron, in an imaginary and compre- 
hensive conversation with Henri-Marie Beyle 
(Stendhal) and various others in the setting of 
La Scala. They may not have talked as they did 
in this programme; but it is charming to think 
that they did. Personally, I shall always believe 
now that Byron had the voice of Robert 
Eddison, that lively draw] in which (to one 
imagination) the speaker seems always to be 
jumping from Rider Haggard’s Swaying Stone 


to the Trembling Spur and back. The talk, quick 
and plausible, was not too tiresomely brilliant. 

That did not strain for effect, whereas Robert 
Sherwood’s ‘The Road to Rome’ (Light) 
appeared to me to be straining too hard. It may 
have been that Anton Walbrook and Geraldine 
McEwan, the one blandly~charming, the other 
a likable comedienne but here chirpily mono- 
tonous, were trying too hard. Whatever the 
cause, one did not mind very much whether 
Hannibal entered Rome or not. On the other 
side, I was surprised to find that Barrie’s ‘ The 
Little Minister’ (Home) came over reasonably 
well. There are grim passages; any performance 
must be always like the anxious fording of a 
stream on poised .stepping-stones: at any 
moment one may topple. There were no bad 


topples in a Scots revival (James Crampsey, ’ 
~ producer) which had Bryden Murdoch for 


Gavin and Yvonne Hills as Babbie: neither 
plastered on the char-r-m. I felt they might con- 
ceivably live happy ever after, which is rare: too 
often I have known that Gavin and Babbie must 
part after a couple of trying months. 

The first Sunday-night cruise of ‘The 
Pleasure Boat’ (Light) reminded me of other 
Variety travels by sea and land, though it was 
pleasant to meet Norman Shelley as the skipper 
of a vessel from some Bab Ballad I imagine that 
the show-boat will settle herself as she cruises 
on: George Cameron is a neat eccentric, and, 
anyway, there is no Jonah on board. From the 
previous night’s middling ‘ Star Show’ (Home) 
I recall a dark passage from ‘The Shrike ’—in 
tune with our Saturday-night rigours—and the 
unlooked-for remark of the compére as he intro- 
duced Max Miller—‘a man who thinks that 
Prince Littler and his brother are imprisoned 
in the Tower at Blackpool’. We began with 
love, and we return to it. In Mr. Lefeaux’s well- 
stocked ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ (Home) we reached 
the cucumber-tossing Gentleman in Small 
Clothes who owns jewels, lighthouses, and fish- 
ponds. He is one of my favourite fantastics. 
George Hayes (who must have found him a 
change from Shakespeare’s Aaron the Moor) was 
rightly both plummy and mercurial. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
The Proper Study... 


Dip I ImMPLy in my remarks last week that I had 
avoided all programmes but those ‘For the 
Schools’? Perhaps. Actually, however, I did 
no such thing. On the contrary I listened on the 
quiet to some of those weightier broadcasts I 
mentioned, not only for my own private pur- 
poses but from a sense of duty. After all, it 
would have been wandering rather far down the 
primrose path to ignore the first two of eight 
Third Programme talks on ‘The Values of 
Primitive Society ’. 

Anthropology has advanced a long way since 
those early days when I fell under the spell of 
The Golden Bough and its author might be 
seen walking about Cambridge in check trousers, 
and the subject remains as fascinating as ever, 
much more so indeed since our anthropologists 
have taken to bearding their subjects in their 
dens instead of sizing them up in the safety and 
seclusion of the study as in the days of Frazer. 
So far I have heard four of these enthralling 
talks, and by the time this is printed I shall have 
heard five. It opened with a talk by Professor 
BE. E. Evans-Pritchard in which he not only 
laid down what he regards as the only valid con- 
clusions to be drawn from a study of the religion 
of primitive societies but also gave a most inter- 
esting outline of the changing attitude of 
civilised observers, from the reports of early 
travellers (who, being for the most part Chris- 
tians, roundly declared that primitive people 
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have little or no religion) down to the very 
different and more objective views of present-day 
anthropologists. 

Next came Professor Raymond Firth on 
“Economics’. I approach the subject of econo- 
mics, as readers must long since have noted, 
with the gravest misgivings, but even economics, 
I told myself, might, if sufficiently primitive, 
have some traces of human interest, and so I 
was relieved, but not entirely surprised, when 
Professor Firth’s talk turned out to be not only 
very revealing but very abzorbing too. The 
familiar savage of the adventure stories of our 
youth who was so eager to exchange elephant 
tusks and other precious stuff for a few strings 
of brightly coloured glass beads was not, it now 
appears, the conveniently gullible mug we sup- 
posed him to be. The bzads,-in fact, had both 
an aesthetic and economic value for him which 
they had not for his European visitors, and so, 
according to his values. it was a fair exchange. 
Edmund Leach, who dealt with ‘Art’ in the 
third talk of the series, told us some curious 
and interesting things about the elaborate func- 
tions performed by various arts in primitive 
society, and assured us boldly and flatly—and 
for a moment I felt that our cultural founda- 
tions were reeling—that the views of Mr. Clive 
Bell and Sir Herbert Read on the subject were 
totally astray. 

John Peristiany in the fourth talk of the series 
described the nature and functions of ‘Law’ 
among primitive folk, and it was not his fault 
that I found his talk the hardest to assimilate. 
It is in the nature of the law to be dry and 
complex, and although Mr. Peristiany presented 
his theme in a clear and orderly fashion, the 
multiplicity of details was somewhat elusive. 
Then why not have listened to the repeat at 
11.30 on the. following evening? Why not, 
indeed? A conscientious student would certainly 
have done so, but I am not a student, nor can I 
nowadays listen with the requisite brightness 
upon the very brink of midnight. 

Excellence of another sort was shown in 
Michael Hordern’s reading of Byron’s ‘ The 
Vision of Judgment’ which, with its alternations 
of fierce satire, splendid rhetoric, and comic 
asides, to say nothing of its length, is an acid 
test of a reader’s skill. Mr. Hordern rose to the 
occasion magnificently. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
New Symphonies and Old Pictures 


THe ANTARCTIC BREEZES blew once more 
through the Festival Hall last week, accompanied 
by a concert of Antarctic coughs which con- 
siderably detracted from my enjoyment of the 
music. Sir Malcolm Sargent, who conducted the 
performance by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
kept the wind-machine well in the background. 
In fact its swishing sound was only audible in 
the first movement, and barely then. This was 
to the good, for the mechanical sound was 
generally voted to be unmusical, when Vaughan 
Williams’ new symphony was first performed. 
Otherwise the texture of the score was not so 
surely realised and, though there was plenty of 
drive in the performance, the structure of the 
work was not firmly built up. 

Another recent symphony, Racine Fricker’s 
First, was given a belated re-hearing in Norman 
Del Mar’s concert with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. When it came out at a Cheltenham 
Festival three years ago, the composer’s was an 
unknown name. Since then he has produced 
better works, but the symphony still justifies his 
sudden leap to fame. Its first two movements 
are remarkably successful in maintaining a high 
degree of tense excitement and passionate feeling. 
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One. perceives now that the Scherzo proceeds 
too much by jerks and starts, and that the 
finale does not hang together, and that, as a whole 
the work lacks any relaxation of its strained 
nerves, any touch of humour to give it savour. 
Still, it is a fine achievement for a start. 

Like Hermann Scherchen, who later in the 
week gave a beautiful performance of Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat, Mr. Del Mar included a 
pictorial tone-poem in his programme. His 
choice fell upon Rachmaninov’s ‘Isle of the 
Dead’, which faithfully reflects the sleek style 
and the symbolism of Boecklin’s famous picture. 
If you like the painting, you will like the music. 
I do not know Kaulbach’s ‘Hunnenschlacht’, 
but I can hardly believe that it can be quite as 
tasteless as Liszt’s tone-poem. I suppose we must 
credit Liszt with some originality in his adapta- 
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tion of the German chorale to a symphonic- 
dramatic scheme, and for some daring in 
harmony and orchestration. But there is nothing 
so quickly out-moded in art as a new invention 
unsupported by a powerful imagination, such 
as Wagner exhibited in his manipulation of his 
own and Liszt’s inventions. The ‘ Hunnen- 
schlacht’, compounded as it is of coarse 
brutality and Liszt’s particular brand of 
religiosity, hardly seemed worth revival. I may 
add that I greatly enjoyed Gordon Watson’s 
scintillating performance of ‘Die Schlittschuh- 
laufer’, in other words the fantasia on the 
skating-ballet in Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophéte’; 
some of the tunes in which will have been 
familiar to ballet-fans. 

I confess that I could make very little of 
Milhaud’s potted mythologies, which seemed to 
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be excellently done under Leighton Lucas’ direc- 
tion. Perhaps a book of the words would have 
made them intelligible. On the other hand the 
admirable Decca recording of ‘ Pelléas’ was a 
pleasure to hear with Danco’s beautifully sung 
Mélisande, Pierre Mollet’s youthful, urgent 
Pelléas, Heinz Rehfuss’ moving Golaud, and 
André Vessiéres’ noble bass which gave great 
dignity to the droolings of Arkel. Above all, 
there was the lovely orchestral performance 
directed by Ansermet. 

I listened, expecting amusement and hoping 
for indiscretion, to Sir Thomas Beecham 
“speaking frankly’. Flashes there were of wit, 
but mostly the distinguished victim was occu- 
pied in wearily replying to silly questions or 


evading impertinent ones. 


DYNELEY HussEyY 


Opera in Our Time 


By JOHN S. 


WEISSMANN 


Paul Dessau’s ‘Das Verhér von Lukullus’ will be broadcast at 9.0 p.m. on Monday, March 23, and 
Heinrich Sutermeister’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ at 7.0 p.m. on Friday, March 27 (both Third) 


PERA has undergone more change 
during its comparatively short life than 
any other form of musical expression, 
and perhaps no other factor has con- 
tributed so much to its development as the 
gradual transformation of society. Its rise is 
associated with the exclusiveness of the princely 
court or aristocratic household; scarcely 100 
years later it was obliged to make concessions to 
the tastes of a wider public; hardly more than 
two generations sufficed to make it the symbol 
of a nation’s hopes. The history of European 
society might well be told in terms of the change 
indicated by Cavalli’s ‘Ercole amante’ and 
Verdi’s ‘ Attila’, : 

This applies even more to our times, the 
intense conflicts of which are very clearly 
reflected in the various attempts to find a valid 
operatic convention. At the beginning of the 
century the influence of the ‘ decadent’ literary 
movement contributed much to the development 
of musical theatre: apart from Schreker, whose 
entire music was dominated by it, Schdénberg’s 
two early stage works, the ne plus ultra of 
musical expressionism, , are clearly conceived 
under its spell. Considering its text, the obscure 
symbolism of Bartdk’s ‘Bluebeard’ (1911) is a 
late offspring of this movement. 

Operas involving the individual in conflict 
with prevailing conditions or with antagonistic 
social forces began to gain ground gradually. In 
_the great majority of. cases the composer identifies 
himself with the protagonist, who is thus a 
mouthpiece of his beliefs; the plot is usually laid 
against a historic background to make his 
message more convincing. The Germans -coined 


the word Bekenntnisoper for this genre which 


includes Pfitzner’s moving ‘Palestrina’ (1915) 
and Hindemith’s supreme masterpiece ‘ Mathis 
der Maler’ (1932-34). Vaughan Williams’ ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ (1951), imbued with an 
unshakable faith, belongs to this category, as do 
Dallapiccola’s ‘Il Prigionero’ (1949) and 
Petrassi’s ‘Morte dell’Aria’ (1950); but the 
Italian composers substitute belief in liberty and 
belief in conscience for the religious implications 
~of the English work. 

Alban Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’ (1921) is a 
Bekenntnisoper and a social document. Max 
Brand’s remarkable ‘ Maschinist Hopkins’ 
(1928) is centred on the machine: the baseness 
of human nature is opposed to the consistency 
of the machine, and, by implication, the un- 
disciplined greed of the individual to the con- 
structive ethic of the collective. 

The ‘fairy-tale’ and ‘folk’ opera could 


obviously flourish only among~peoples that 
possessed vigorous and surviving popular tradi- 
tions. The most vital examples are Janaéek’s 
operas, Weinberger’s ‘Svanda dudak’ (1927), 
and Martinu’s ‘Comedy on the Bridge’ (1937). 
More recently Karl Amadeus Hartmann put a 
legendary figure of German folk-tales on the 
stage in his ‘Der Simplicius Simplicissimus 
Jugend ’ (1948). 

On the other end of the scale we find the 
Zeitoper which deals with topical subjects as 
the term implies; its intention is social criticism 
(mostly in the form of satire) and protest. Tibor 
Harsanyi’s ‘Les invités’ (1928) resorted to a 
subject that has remained controversial ever since 
the first world war: the problem of adjustment 
in modern marriage. Hindemith’s ‘Neues vom 
Tage’ (1929) went a step further: a Zeitoper 
par excellence, its plot involves a divorce. With 
all its humour and caricature it strikes a serious 
note: it is a protest against the enslavement of 
the individual by the sensationalism of modern 
times. Schénberg’s little-known third work for 
the stage, ‘Von Heute auf Morgen’ (1929) is a 
compromise between Harsdnyj and Hindemith 
as far as its plot goes: his couple of divorcees 
become reconciled overnight. Unfortunately the 
libretto is poor. The music is rigorously dodeca- 
phonic, which did not recommend the work 
to the public of the early ’thirities. 

The Lehrstiick was a typical product of the 
times: its music was kept free from complexities 
which would have endangered its performance 
and comprehension, and its plot involved some 
moral precept. Hindemith is credited with its 
invention: his ‘ Lehrstiick 1929” concerns the 
insignificance of individual death in relation to 
the interest of the community. From Lehrsttick 
there is but a step to the Zeztoper of an out- 
spokenly political bent. Weill, who was prin- 
cipally associated with this genre, attained a 
resounding success with his ‘ Dreigroschenoper’ 
(1928), an adaptation of the eighteenth-century 
English ‘Beggar’s Opera’. His ‘ Aufstieg und 
Fall der Stadt Mahagonny’ (1930) was laid out 
on a large canvas though its music retained 
much of the Lehrstiick’s simplicity. The menace 
of a new war occasioned ‘Das Verh6r von 
Lukullus’ (1951) an opera in the Lehrstiick 
tradition, written by Bert Brecht, a writer of 
radical sympathies, collaborator of Hindemith, 
Weill, and others, and Paul Dessau, a composer 
of affinities with early Hindemith and Weill: it 
is an impressive protest against the evil senseless- 
ness of wasting human lives for ends that are 
incommensurable with the sacrifices involved. 


Between the extremes of aesthetic Jllusions- 
theater and committed art, recent opera shows a 
wide variety of styles. Some blaze a lonely trail: 
Heinrich Kaminski, for example, who attempted 
to depict the fate of humanity in his monu- 
mental ‘Das Spiel vom K6nig Aphelius’ (pro- 
duced posthumously in 1950). Others, less 
enterprising, contented themselves with re- 
interpreting the established dramatic master- 
pieces, and portraying the eternally valid human 
emotions, without reference to the more transient 
perplexities that affect our . daily lives, as 
Sutermeister has done in his ‘ Romeo und Julia’ 
(1940) based on Shakespeare. 

Progress in the methods of scenic representa- 
tion and its technical innovations have also had 
a considerable share in the formation of present- 
day opera. The most important are the revolving 
stage and the cinematograph. KYrenek’s ‘ Jonny 
spielt auf’ (1927) is unthinkable without the 
former, while his ‘Karl V’ (1933) combines 
both; and the deep impression made by 
Milhaud’s superb ‘ Christophe Colomb’ (1930) 
was due no less to their imaginative application 
than to the highly effective treatment of the new 
sonorities. Recent Bayreuth performances showed 
the amazing effects which could be achieved by 
lighting. Schdonberg’s ‘Die gluckliche Hand’ 
(1913) was a pioneer in this field also. 

Prevailing musical trends, schools, and new 
departures have obviously all exerted a great 
influence on opera-writing, yet opera has left 
scarcely a trace on the development of musical 
language, with the solitary exception of ‘ Tristan’. 
It divides the romantic era from modern times; 
our days can show nothing to equal its signifi- 
cance. Most composers have attempted to recon- 
cile their musical personalities with the particular 
demands of opera, or else assimilated the current 
styles and new departures into the conventions 
of musical theatre. Hindemith’s ‘ Cardillac’ 
(1927) or ‘Neues vom Tage’ are typically and 
wholly Hindemith; ‘Jonny spielt auf’ is an 
apotheosis of jazz; Stravinsky’s operatic develop- 
ment from ‘ Oedipus Rex’ (1927) to ‘ The Rake’s 
Progress’ (1951) is firmly anchored to neo- 
classic principles of musical stylisation; Britten’s 
operatic style is a highly successful personal 
acclimatisation of various new and traditional 
elements. There is, however, a growing separa- 
tion between the principles of music-drama and 
opera based on closed formal entities. The 
balance is tilted in favour of the latter because 
the ‘formal’ opera permits the music to follow 
its own constructional laws: a fundamental con- 
ception of the musical thinking of our days. 
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will YOU listen in? 


RICHARD DIMBLEBY 


! B.B.C. Home Services when he will 
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: help this National work for child- } 
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? ren by a VOLUNTARY SOCIETY— 
; not State supported. Contributions 
! addressed toRICHARD DIMBLEBY, 
§ Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11 
: will be most gratefully acknow- 
? ledged. 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


CHEESE DISHES 


To MAKE Whitley Goose, an excellent old 
country recipe, I allow two large onions for 
each person and boil them gently in a little water 
or stock until they are tender. Then I chop the 
onions and add black pepper, salt, and a pinch 
of very finely chopped sage and mix in a heaped 
tablespoonful of grated cheese for each onion 
used. I grease a pie dish and scatter dried bread- 
crumbs in it, then put in a layer of the onion 
and cheese mixture, a layer of dried breadcrumbs, 
and so on, until the dish is full’’The top layer 
should be breadcrumbs, and over them I pour a 
little milk. Finally, I scatter another tablespoon- 
ful of grated cheese on top. This is baked in a 
rather hot oven for about twenty minutes. 

Recently I have been able to get large tomatoes 
quite cheaply, and I have stuffed them with a 
Welsh rarebit mixture made of grated cheese, 
a nob of margarine, a little milk (or an egg if 
it can be spared), and a dust of dry mustard 
or a teaspoonful of French mustard—garlic, too, 
if I feel like it. I cut a piece from the top of 
each tomato, and remove the inner core and 
some of the flesh—just enough to give space for 
the cheese mixture to go in comfortably. I put 
in the cheese and replace the tomato lid over it, 
and then bake the stuffed tomatoes in a medium 
oven for twenty to thirty minutes. They are 
good served with greens and fried potatoes. 

If I have any really flaky pastry left over, I 
make cheese puffs, although at home they are 
known as cheese ‘bubbles’ because they are 
so light. These, again, need grated cheese 
mixed with pepper and salt and perhaps a dust 


of nutmeg, and this mixture should be bound 
together with beaten egg. Cut the pastry into 
largish rounds and put the cheese mixture— 
quite generously—on one side of each round. 
Then bend the pastry over to make a turnover 
shape, and seal the edges together with a little 
milk. Bake the puffs in a brisk oven until they 
are golden brown and crisp. 
PRIMROSE HUBBARD 


HOW TO PRESS A SKIRT 


Before you touch your skirt with an iron, brush 
it well inside and out, especially under the seams. 
Next, examine the skirt for any spots and stains 
and remove these either by sponging with plain 
water or with a ready-made dry cleaner. 

You will need a skirt board and a large damp- 
ing cloth. The skirt should be pressed on the 
right side of the material and always over the 
damping cloth. Start with the petersham waist- 
band and press it until it is firm and crisp again. 
Then tackle the back panel of the skirt at the 
seat. The idea here-is to shrink the stretched 
material back to its original size. I always use the 
damping cloth double for this operation. Do not 
slide the iron backwards and forwards as you 
do when working on washing materials—that is 
quite a different process, Press the stretched 
material firmly and slowly towards the centre, 
lifting the iron between each press. You may 
have to do this two or three times before it is 
completely shrunk. Then press the whole gar- 
ment under the damping cloth, working from 
the waistband down and giving the hem a sharp 
edge. If your skirt is pleated you can either 
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Housewife 


tack the pleats before beginning to press or you 
can pin them in groups of about four at a time 
on the padded skirt board. 

ALICE Hooprer BECK 


Notes on Contributors 
FITZROY MACLEAN (page 455): M.P. (Conserva- 
tive) for Lancaster; Order of Kutusov, 1944; 
Partisan Star (First Class), 1945; Brigadier 
commanding British Military Mission to 
Yugoslav Partisans, 1943-45; author of 
Eastern Approaches 


_ Majyor-GENERAL L. O. LYNE, C.B., D.S.0. (page 


459): Russian Order of Kutusov, Ist class, 
1945; Director of Staff Duties, War Office, 
until 1949; Military Governor, British Zone, 
Berlin, 1945; Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee of United Nations Association 

HuGH SETON-WATSON (page 463): Professor of 
Russian-History, School of Slavonic and East 

- European Studies, London University; author 
of The Decline of Impertal Russia, 1856-1914, 
etc. 

GEORGE F. KENNAN (page 464): U.S. diploma- 
tist; American Ambassador in Moscow, 1952, 
where, after nineteen weeks, he was declared 
persona non grata by Soviet Government; 
author of American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 

CHARLES SELTMAN, Litt.D. (page 467): formerly 
University Lecturer in Classics, Cambridge 
University; author of Masterpieces of Greek 
Coinage, Attic Vase Painting, etc. 

CraupD MULLINS (page 469): Metropolitan 
Police Court Magistrate, 1931-1947; author of 
Fifteen Years Hard Labour, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,194. 


Here and There. 


Prizes (for the first three corréct solutions opened): 


By Fudge 


Book tokens, value 


30s., 21s., and 12s 6d. respectively 


Closing date: 


The clues marked with an asterisk lead to an intermediate 
word often found in association with the word required 
for the diagram; the word ‘ and’ forming the connecting 
link. The word required for the diagram is not necessarily 
the second word of the association and contains the number 
of letters given by- the number in the bracket at the end 
of the clue. Thus 
Trio in a muddle (4) 

would give THERE, and HERE would be entered in the 
appropriate place. All other clues are normal. R=Reversed, 
but only applies to the actual hghts. Punctuation in the 
clues is to be ignored. 


ee ope chal Sa 


ING AWa Eee epacscnaacs inecdaveinearnant ersceseeBeeke tacese Ts, 


Ae eeeeeatennrereesrenesneneeee 


ADDRESS... 


First post on Thursday, March 26 


CLUES—ACROSS 
* 1. Did Lucifer’s inspire the proverb? (9). 
9. Make an edging for a native-bred pony (3). 

*11. When raw material is essential (4). 

12. Tending to unify the coin (7), 

*14. Scotland—‘ The Land of 243); 

*15. Stick wielded by the partner of 7 (6). 

*16. The strong, silent type of actor? (3). 

17. Hurries in confusion on the banks of the Scottish 
river (5). 

*18. Angel creator (6). 

20. All glory, laud and honour (8). 

*22R. Spenser’s mere exclamation of distress (4). 

*24. It is a night indeed, but ninety are missing (4). 

25. Does this creature live on large insects only? (7). 

*26. Complete broken tailless coin (6). 

27%. Every glasswort gets tangled (4). 

*29R. This tub was a aoe (5). 

*31.>* That 29 is (Shakespeare) (3). 

32. See the scene of Pate in a muddle after loding 80 (4). 

33. ‘A of Prisoners ” (Fry) (5). 

*35. King James used the royal form of course (6). 

*39. His ghost was ‘ all done by mirrors ’” (4). 

40. Bind the, Italian, colloquially speaking, after blinding 
him (3). 

42. James Grieve or the Beauty of Bath (5). 

43. The epic loses four hundred at last, and relates to 
the seat of emotion (5S). 

44. An expedition into America? Quite the reverse! (7). 

*45. Repeat and scurf will appear (7). 

*46. Corinthian (4) 


DOWN 
1. Quietly slip the brandy in his coffee—he’ll never 
spot it! (5). 
Twist would be a biscuit after a bath (6). 
. Prolific writer in anthologies (4). 
I in France and nearly all reversed discarded to make 
the vessel lighter (6). 
. Was such a cry given when Moby Dick was sighted? 


® 
ww 


5 
(7). 

6. Shut up that bird!> (3). 

* 7. Spangled buffoon, now well-nigh defunct (9). 

8. Always old (6). 

* 9. Commotion made by god leaving harangue (4). 

10. Gently mixed, Wat with his end inside (8). 

22 Like Shakespeare’ s tale (6). 

13. Mona’s motto might well be applied to this obstruc- 
tion (7). 

19. God puts an end to this initiator (6). 

21. The elegant shrub has a hefty beast in its upper 
branches (8). 


23. Headless drunks for three-year-olds (4). 

*24. The stuff that drink is made on? (5), 

*283. Border-land (5). 

*30. The range of a stricken golf-ball (5), 

*31. Sweetly butter up (5S). 

33. The dirty French reverses the Spanish and the Norse 


god (4), 

*34R. Peter the Painter isso confused! (4). 

*36. Chooses bent nail (4). 

*37. Sifted and shook losing a fair split (3). 

38. When this necessity is absent, more than rocks are 
present (4). 

41. To stray with a maiden in front and an insect behind 
would yield Laver’s novel (3). 

42. English clod is on to a German (3). 


Solution of No. 1,192 


NOTES 
4. Eel(pout). § Rose-noble. 6. Yen(om). 9. In-s-tep. 11. 
Nov(ember). 20. (D)eft. 22. (S)elf. 

Girls’ names: Anne, Nell, Lena, Dora. 
HOMONYMS: I, eye; kernel, colonel; cleft, klepht; idle, 
idol; rough, ruff; eger, eager; cereal, serial; knave, nave; 
grates, Greats; bee, be; Styx, eae "straight, strait; waist, 
waste; here, eatpe sarc cygnet; reign, rain; urn, earn; 
buoy, boy; plane, plain; symbol, cymbal; cue, queue; rede, 
Teed; knew, new: won, ne: dun, done; ail, ale; s-aiing, 
ceiling. 


Prizewinners: Ist pr.ze: Nigel E Shirp (Edin- 
burgh, 13); 2nd prize: G. Page (Sti:nes): 3rd 
prize: Mrs. M. G. Strong (Radciiffe-on-Trent). 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


-— GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION the certificate that opens the 
door to ANY career. Taken under certain 
conditions, it is the hall-mark of a good 
general education, the first step to a degree, 
and exempts from most professional prelim- 
inary exams. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
provides postal tuition for the 
General Certificate Examinations of London, 
Oxford. Cambridge, the Northern Universities. 
and others. Moderate fees, instalments, 
PROSPECTUS post free from C. D. Parker, 
M.A... LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


efficient 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post— 
the Regent Institute way. Many students say 


that the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment they 


have ever made. The tuition is so planned 
that you make noticeable progress within a few 
hours. 

Post this advertisement to-day to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Y/3591A), Palace 


Gate, London, W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp 
—for an interesting 15-Minute Test (with key) 
and “Word Mastery" (the prospectus)— 
without obligation 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 


Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 


of a worid-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civi! Service. 


E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.V., 


POST NOW TO: E€.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4, 
Please send free book. 


Visit faraway places 
through 


The C.H.A. have over 40 
well-appointed 
situated in the SwissAlps, 
Austrian Tyrol, the Dolo- 
mites and other exciting 
places, all within the £25 
limit. 


centres 


There are also 
nearly 30 centres in this 
country. 


With over 60 years’ experience in holiday 
arrangements, C.H.A. assures you of 
friendly companionship at any of their 
centres at home or abroad. 
Send for illustrated brochure 
C.H.A. (Dept. E) 
Cromwell Range, Fallowfield, Manchester, 14. 


~ 


A Welsh 
Coxswain 


oe 


He needs YOUR help to help others 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 


Will you help in the constant bat- 
tle against rising costs? Send your 
contribution, however small,’ to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 


All Over 
the World 


people are planning for peace and 
international friendship. Esper- 
anto, the neutral international 
language, already spoken’ by 
hundreds of thousands of people, 
is a potent factor in the cause of 
world peace and understanding. 
It can be learned in one-tenth of 
the time required for a national 
language. 

A complete Correspondence Course 

costs only 10s. including text book, 

dictionary and correction of exercises. 

Send stamp for full details. 
Dept. L.11.d, 

British Esperanto Association Inc. 
140, Helland Park Ave., London, W.11 


AN ARTIST’S 
EXPERIENCE 


by 
H. H. Newton 


Now inhis 73rd year Mr. Newton 
has written his own story in the 
form of an autobiographical 
notebook which discloses a 


remarkable and __ stimulating 
record of his fortunes and 
observations. 

388 pages 18s. net 


a 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


‘The Unknown 
Political Prisoner’ 


FINALS 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCULPTURE COMPETITION 


Exhibition of Prize Winners 
and National Runners-Up 


from 57 Countries 
e 


TATE GALLERY daily 
(FROM MARCH 14) 
10 to 9, Sundays 2 to 6 


tye . 
es 
= 


ha “MARCH 19 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE 


Entrance to London University for the purpose 
of obtaining a Degree (open without residence) 
is now primarily by means of the GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. There are 
two methods of qualifying and no upper age 
limit. U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 
by post at very moderate fees which may be paid 
by instalments. Courses are also given for the 
General Certificates of other Examining Bodies, 
e.g. Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., which 
under certain conditions will be accepted by 
London University as satisfying the minimum 
entrance requirements: * 


@ Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
e e 
University : 


Correspondence College 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, “c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (mon-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments, 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, méntioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


FIRE! 
WHICH COLOUR 


NU-SWIFT ? 


Red, Blue or black? Distinctive 
colours for different fire risks prevent 
costly errors. Are your extinguishers 
the right colours? Write, or phone 
Elland 2852, for free advice. 
NU-SWIFT LTD. » ELLAND « YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


¢ aC 
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DUST IS THE ENEMY of every watch! 


AS IF HERMETICALLY SEALED, the specially designed 
case protects the CYMA TRIPLEX and makes 
this model completely DUSTPROOF, 


Other 


CYMA Watches — WATERPROOF, SELF- 


WINDING and conyentional styles —- all 


will give a 


keeping. 
chrome at prices from £16 to £60. 


Ask any 
CYMA 


lifetime of accurate time- 
In gold, stainless steel and 


good jeweller to show you 


Product of TAVANNES, imported by 


HH. GOLAY & SON LTD., 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published 1 


London, 


ROD, LINOT FILS 
QSTABUSHED O70 


ind 
THE - 

CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 

CONNOISSEUR 


The Western = 
Highlands 
& Islands 


by MACBRAYNE’S 
& BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Within easy reach but half the world 
away from your everyday cares and 
worries. Fully illustrated guide P14 
free from David MacBrayne Ltd., 
44 Robertson Street, Glasgow, C2 or 
accredited Agents. Details of trains 
and fares from Railway Stations, 
Offices and Agencies, 


yy (the British Broadoasting Corporation at 35 Manylebone High Street, 
3 


London. W.1.—All editorial communications ito the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, Mardh 19, 195 
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